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COVER: With a bold stroke, the U.S. 


sends a message to terrorists worldwide 


President Reagan orders F-14s to intercept an Egyptian airliner 
carrying four Palestinians who hijacked a Mediterranean cruise 
ship and murdered an American passenger. Secretary of State 
George Shultz says in an interview with Time that “terrorism is 
losing ground,” but in Italy complex legal issues remain. » Fifty- 
two hours of horror aboard the Achille Lauro. See TERRORISM. 
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NATION: Pro-defense Congressmen 
besiege the military establishment 


After supporting the President’s generous defense buildup, some 
lawmakers are asking whether the U.S. is getting its money’s 

worth. » A shake-up may be in store for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
> With much posturing, the Senate approves a budget-balancing 
plan. » A deadly mud slide in Puerto Rico. » Cocaine smugglers 


take to skydiving. 





LIVING: The designs of Japan’s 
Issey Miyake turn fashion inside out 


Over the past 15 years, he has created some of the world’s best 

clothes, certainly some of the most adventurous anyone has at- 
tempted. The shapes are unorthodox, the lines unexpected, but 
the results propose a physical sensuality and elegance of design 
that have made Miyake not only a formidable fashion designer 


but also a major international artist. 
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with Rajiv Gandhi. 
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Medical researchers 
are on the verge of 

a revolution: curing 
hereditary diseases by 
adding healthy genes to 
human DNA. 
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Cinema 

Godard’s Hail Mary 
draws sharp criticism 
from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and thou- 
sands of irate protesters 
at its U.S. premiere. 
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sue their fertility doctor 
for malpractice 
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Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 


Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. LS  ——_ 
cigarette, FTC Report Feb.'85 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


or me, this is a week summed up by 

the words of a Beatles song: “You 
say goodbye, and I say hello.” The 
goodbye is for Ray Cave, managing 
editor of TIME for the past eight years, 
who becomes Time Inc. corporate edi- 
tor. In that capacity, he will serve as a 
deputy to Henry Grunwald, editor in 
chief of the company’s seven maga- 
zines. The hello is for Jason McManus, 
who after 21 months as corporate edi- 
tor returns to TIME as its eleventh 
managing editor. 

Cave, 56, joined TIME after 17 
years at SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, where 
he rose to executive editor. A quintes- 
sential professional with an instinct for 


hard news and a flair for graphics, Goodbye and hello: Cave, left, and McManus 


Cave presided over a period of great 

innovation in TIME’s look and content. He increased the 
amount of illustration and expanded editorial color, from two or 
three pages an issue in 1977 to 40 or more today. 

At the same time, Cave paid meticulous attention to the 
50,000 or more words that go into each issue. He recruited and 
trained talented writers and opened the magazine to their dis- 
tinctive voices, introducing the use of bylines on news stories in 
1980 (until then, only criticism and commentary were signed). 
To improve and broaden coverage, Cave started six new sec- 
tions: American Scene (1978), Video (1981), Design (1981), 





a eemmneas: Computers (1982), Food (1984) and 
: = two weeks ago, Health & Fitness. He 
commissioned special sections on the 
1984 Olympics, the 40th anniversary of 
the Hiroshima bombing, and the Chil- 
dren of War, and devoted virtually en- 
tire issues to the Soviet Union (1980), 
Japan (1983) and Immigrants (1985). 

During Cave’s tenure, TIME won 
hundreds of journalistic citations, in- 
cluding most top photography prizes 
and last year’s National Magazine 
Award for General Excellence. He 
also impressed readers: TIME’s circula- 
tion jumped by 500,000, to 4.6 million 
in the US. and nearly 6 million world- 
wide. Notes Grunwald: “Under Cave’s 
leadership, TIME reached new heights 
of journalistic excellence.” 

McManus, 51, joined TIME in 1959. Among other assign- 
ments, he wrote for the World section, served as a correspon- 
dent in Europe, and edited the Nation section. He became an 
assistant managing editor in 1976 and executive editor two 
years later. “Every TIME managing editor contributes some- 
thing of himself to the magazine,” says Grunwald. “I am sure 
that, like Cave’s, McManus’ contributions will be remarkable.” 
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PUT SOME GREAT ART 
ON YOUR STEREO. FREE. 


Like fine paintings, classical music 
is meant to be explored and enjoyed 
And TiME-LiFE Music can help you 
do both with our brand new series 
GREAT AGES OF MUSIC 

This series takes you through clas 
sical music the way many museums 
take you through fine sculpture— 


Cunt hpef Hone 
‘THE ROMANTIC SPIRIT 
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one great era at a time This way 

not only gain an appreciation for in 
vidual compose uch as Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven, you also acquire a true 
feel for the style of the day 


Begin by exploring the Romantic age 


You'll enjoy almost two full hours of 
Chopin, Schumann, Berlioz and Liszt 
as they're performed by the London 
and Royal Philharmonic Orchestras 
and other major performers of 
our generation 

Take The Romantic Spint for 2 week 
ends as our guest in your choi 
rece rr two Dx by cass 
decide t »p the set j 
plus shippi id handilir 
follow. one about even 
Same free trial. San 

If you decide not to keep a set 
return it within the trial period and 
be under no further obligation. Theres 
no minimum number of sets to buy 
And you can cancel at any time 


Great yer of Music 


GREAT AGES OF MUSIC offers the 
rich, vibrant recordings discriminating 
collectors insist on. In fact, the quality 
is so high, we offer you a full money 
back guarantee 

Mail the coupon today And turn up 
the volume on some of the world’s 
greatest art 


y FREE Aud 
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CROSSCURRENTS: 


It’s what you get 
when you put 
75 top corporate 
communicators 
in one room. 
And turn on the 
tape recorder. 


It's how a conservative 
accounting firm responded with 
flair to a changed marketplace 
How a farm equipment company 
countered a negative image in the 
press. How an aerospace company 
quietly got its message through in 
Washington... 

It's the kind of exchange cor- 
porate communicators thrive on 
And it filled the air during the 
FORTUNE Corporate Communica- 
tions Seminar, when 75 executives 
met to share ideas 

Their presentations are col 
lected in Crosscurrents in Corporate 
Communications No. 14. A 106- 
page illustrated book with 18 indi- 
vidual presentations, including a 
debate on the deficit 

For a copy, write to FORTUNE, 
Crosscurrents No. 14, Room 
17-71B, Time & Life Building, Rock- 
efeller Center, New York, NY 10020 
Enclose check or money order for 
$16. (For addresses outside the 
U.S., please add $2.) 


Crosscurrents 
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Letters — 





Mexico’s Misery 


To the Editors: 

My heart goes out to earthquake- 
stricken Mexico City [WORLD, Sept. 30]. I 
treasure my memories of student days in 
that extraordinary capital, brimming 
with hospitality, charm and vitality. I re- 
member dancing in the rooftop club of the 
Hotel Continental, now a heap of rubble, 
and spending many hours strolling along 
the elegant Reforma boulevard, now the 
scene of desolation and trauma. 

Richard N. Carney 
Evanston, Ill. 


The same earthquake that cut me off 
from my family in Mexico City brought 
me close to friends throughout the US. 
They helped me sustain the agony of wait- 
ing to hear the fate of my family, who mi- 
raculously survived. 

Sister Luz Maria Orozco 
Davenport, lowa 





From your cover picture, it appears 
that many of Mexico City’s structures 
were inadequately designed. I have been 
employed for 35 years in the steel-fabrica- 
tion business and have knowledge of mul- 
tistory buildings. Reinforced concrete col- 
umns and beams never react so well as 
steel in an earthquake. Heavily reinforced 
steel columns and beams would probably 
have supported these buildings, especially 
if cross bracing had been added to the 
steel framework. 


Alex C. Landis | 


Pottstown, Pa. 


I have not seen any reference to /a 
mordida as one of the possible causes of 
death. La mordida (bribery) is a way of 
life in Mexico. As a former resident of 
Mexico City, I suspect it would not be un- 
common for landlords, architects, engi- 
neers, contractors and, most of all, build- 
ing inspectors to practice /a mordida in 
an attempt to avoid the costly building- 
safety regulations. 

Donia McMurray Kirmssé 
Pasadena, Calif. 











Summit Strategy 


I hope President Reagan means what 
he says about his Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive’s not being “a bargaining chip” at the 
Geneva summit in November [NATION, 
Sept. 30]. Why give up a potential bullet- 
proof vest for a promise from your would- 
be mugger that he will discard one or two 
of his many guns? 

James P. Paget 
Spokane 


Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev has 
brought hope to all of us. He is extending 
the olive branch. Now the U.S. must de- 
termine the destiny of the human race. 

Anna Leong 
Singapore 








Greenpeace Affair 
What do the French think about the 
Greenpeace scandal [WORLD, Sept. 30]? 
Nothing good. We French are sick and 
tired of being fooled. Do not think we are 
a stupid nation. We do care and are 
ashamed of this affair. 
Patrice Sivignon 
Lyons, France 


Auto Imports 
We would like to call your attention to 
an inaccuracy in the article on Japan’s 
pledge to break down import barriers 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Aug. 12]. Your 
story states, “Most alarming was a 42% 
rise in Japanese auto shipments to the 
U.S. between May and June.” Actually, 
the percent change in Japanese auto ex- 
ports to the U.S. from May to June was 
not a 42% increase, but a 15% decrease. 
Elizabeth J. Vick 
Japan Automobile Manufacturers 
Association Inc. 
Washington 
While the actual number of autos shipped 
to the U.S. between May and June de- 
creased 15%, there was a 42% increase in 
the value of such imports that month. 


X-Rated Lyrics 

I applaud Tipper Gore and the Parents 
Music Resource Center [MUSIC, Sept. 30] 
for giving attention to the growing problem 
of vulgar and explicit lyrics in rock music. 
The movie industry has rating codes and 

age limits, so why not records? 
Stephen Hawkins 
LaGrange, N.C. 


After reading your report on the ef- 
forts of the P.R.M.C. to establish a rating 
system for rock music, my reaction was 
one of anger at yet another attempt at 
censorship. My second was pity for par- 
ents who have so little rapport with their 
youngsters that they can be threatened by 
song lyrics. Rather than express horror at 
the objectionable ideas conveyed by some 
rock music, parents should seize the op- 
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> 
Gold and the element of surprise 


An unbeatable combination. Espee 
cially in a gift as sure to touch her 
heart as a bracelet of 18k.gold 
Indeed, her reaction confirms it 


Nothing else feels like real gold. 








When you've got a long-standing 
reputation for long-lasting batteries, 
it’s pretty hard to improve on it. 

Yet at Duracell, that’s exactly 
what we did. 


Improve the Copper Top battery.” 


We improved it, in fact, by some 
30 percent, creating what is far and 


away our longest-lasting battery ever. 


So while the Copper Top has 
always been a great battery, these 
days, it has even more going for it. 


The New Copper Top. 


When it comes to making them last longer, 


we never stop.” 
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This should give you a rough idea of how much we've just 
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Help hercompute 
America’s future. 





Today, our children are computing basic math. Tomorrow, 
they'll be programming the future. 

But before they can fill the computer screen with new 
information, we'll have to help fill their minds. With 
ideas. Information. Dreams. With the stimulation only a first- 
rate college education can provide. 

But they'll need your help. 

Because only with your help will colleges be able to cope 
with the high cost of learning. 

Rising costs and shrinking revenues are threatening the 
ability of colleges to provide the kind of education 
tomorrow's leaders will need to solve tomorrow's problems. 

So please give generously to the college of your choice. 

You'll be programming America for success for years 
to come. 


Give to the college of your choice. 
CFP 
NON ne AE aN 
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Letters 


portunity to discuss these matters with 
their children. A willingness on the part 
of parents to talk about sensitive subjects 
will do more to assure thal teenagers are 
not “led astray” by exposure to unsavory 
ideas than any rating system 
Kathryn M. Creamer 
Elkins Park, Pa 


Tipper Gore and Susan Baker should 
realize that the more they rail against 
rock ‘n’ roll, the more attractive it be- 
comes. By rejuvenating rock’s subversive 
reputation, which traditionally has been 
its biggest asset, they are helping to sell 
more of the records they hope to squelch 

Beth and Tim Manners 
New Canaan, Conn 


Your article endorses uncritically the 
ridiculous claim that our expressions of 
concern about pornography and explicit 
violence somehow arise from uneasiness 
over social activism like the Live Aid con- 
cert. Surely you know better than that 
Millions of parents like me who grew up 
with and love rock music are concerned 
about the new phenomenon of popular 
songs aimed at younger children that glo- 
rify sadomasochism, explicit sex, suicide, 
incest and the occult. The Parents Music 
Resource Center is opposed to any Gov- 
ernment action to address this problem, 
but feels that the music industry has a re- 
sponsibility to address it voluntarily 

Tipper Gore 
Carthage, Tenn 


I hope Tipper Gore does not find out 
about the blues 

Robert G. Grey 

Tacoma 


A rating system for lyrics could never 
work, Parents generally do not accompa- 
ny their children to the record store, so 
the parents have no control over what 
youngsters listen to 

Geoffrey T. Miller 
Lawton, Okla 


Celibacy Clarified 

Your story on the report that I recently | 
submitted to the Holy See in preparation 
for the synod of bishops [RELIGION, Sept 
30] leaves open the question of whether I 
personally believe that the church’s disci- 
pline of celibacy for priests should be 
changed in order to solve the shortage of 
new priests. That is not my view. I believe 
the present discipline is right. The docu- 
ment I submitted to the Holy See on behalf 
of the U.S. Conference of Catholic Bishops 
does not advocate a change 

My report states, “The shortage of 
new priestly vocations requires specifical- 
ly addressing such issues as celibacy and 
the general weakening of the sense of 
commitment apparent in our culture to- 
day.” So it does. But while in some peo- 
ple’s minds the celibacy question shvuld 


be addressed in order to change the disci- 
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| pline, in my mind it should be addressed 





| TION, Aug. 12] was marred by an errone- 
ous statistic. You state that the daily 


in order to make more clear the reasons 
for the benefits deriving to the church 
from priestly celibacy. Celibacy is a disci- 
pline, a law of the church, which in the- 
ory could be changed, but I expect no 
change in our lifetime and perhaps no 

change ever. 
(The Rev.) James W. Malone, President 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
Washington 


Good Grades 


Your excellent article on the choice of | 
Laval Wilson to be the first black superin- | 
tendent of the Boston public schools [NA- 


absentee rate in the Boston schools is “an 

astonishing 48%.” Actually, our atten- 

dance rate for the 1984-85 school year hit 

a 15-year high of 88.5%. 

Joseph M. McDonough 

Interim Superintendent 

Boston Public Schools 

Boston 

TIME confused dropouts with absentees. 

The Boston public high schools have a 48% 
dropout rate. TIME regrets the error. 





Apple Cored 
Your article on Steve Jobs’ resigna- 
tion from his “baby,” Apple Computer 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Sept. 30], struck a 
nerve with me. When the companies we 
have nurtured get too big, they leave our 
control as surely as our natural children 
do. I mourn with Steve. But he will have a 
wonderful time creating another infant. 
Sandra Lipps, President 
Mathfind Agency 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


So Jobs resigns as Apple chairman 
and recruits several Apple employees for 
his new company. What's the big deal? 
Ford had the same problem when Lee Ia- 
cocca went to Chrysler and recruited 
many top Ford executives. 

Betsy Manecke 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Textbook Turnaround 


Hooray for California! From a state 
famous for its dippy trends and silly fads, 
we see real leadership in the demand for 
substantive science coverage in textbooks 
[EDUCATION, Sept. 30]. I am pleased to 
see my own state, Texas, following suit. 


Where were 





Natural selection, mutation and adapta- 
tion are here to stay, and we do only harm 
if we fail to ground the next generation 
firmly in a knowledge of our universe and 
how it works. 


Alan B. Cheney 
Dallas 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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on 
August 6, 1945? 


At home? At war? Or still unborn? In a sense all of us everywhere were 
witnesses to the first atomic bombing. In WITNESS: The World Since 
Hiroshima, Roger Rosenblatt presents four telling views of that world- 
shattering day—from a survivor, a physicist, a former President, and 
the rest of us. Rosenblatt, an award-winning author and an essayist for 
Time magazine, through the testimony of his “witnesses,” lays bare the 
very soul of the atomic age. 

YOSHITAKA KAWAMOTO was a 13-year-old schoolboy when the 
bomb fell. For many years he was ashamed to admit that he was a 
Hiroshima victim, but he has come to terms with the event and is now 
the director of the Hiroshima Peace Memorial Museum. 

HAROLD M. AGNEW is a physicist who worked on the Manhattan 
Project and flew in the plane that accompanied Enola Gay over 
Hiroshima. He is proud of his role in winning the war and unshakably 
convinced of the effectiveness of the Bomb in keeping the peace. 

RICHARD M. NIXON is one of only eight Americans in history to 
wield the power of the Bomb. He discusses the fears and the tempta- 
tions of its custodianship—and the probability of its use in the future. 

THE REST OF US were transformed in a thousand ways. Our art, our 
literature, our movies and television shows all give witness to the 
strains of life under the mushroom cloud. Our nihilism, our hedonism, 
and our unacknowledged anxiety are all symptoms of the nuclear age. 
Roger Rosenblatt captures our dilemma in this “provocative book 
that demonstrates boldness and bravado, originality and 
audacity, grace and gusto of style.” — New York Times Book Review 


ROGER ROSENBLATT 


Hardcover $14.95, paperback $6.95. At bookstores now. 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
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Put everything else behind you. 


Depending on the manner in 
which youd like to put things behind 
you, Ford builds four very different 
Mustangs that share one common 
denominator: The Mustang Spirit. 


Mustang Convertible. 

The only thing between you and 
blue sky is a matter of seconds. A 
power top with a glass rear window 
comes down with ease. But if you're 
not getting enough air, put your foot 
down and get a quick reply from 
either a 3.8 liter fuel-injected V-6 in 


Mustang LX Convertible, or a 
5.0 liter V-8 in GT Convertible. * 
Mustang GT. 

If you think that 0-55 is the only 
thing Mustang GT" has going for it, you 
have another thing coming: Ford's 
Quadra-shock rear suspension system. 
Two vertically mounted gas-filled 
shocks plus two horizontally mounted 
axle dampers help stick GT to the 
road. Furthering the process are a 
5-speed manual transmission and 
Goodyear “Gatorback” radials. And for 


good measure, there's new multi-port 
fuel injection. 


Mustang LX. 

There's very little left to the 
imagination in a Mustang LX. For one 
very realistic price you get: power rack 
and pinion steering, styled road 
wheels, speed control, full instrumen- 
tation, a 2.3 liter 4-cylinder engine, 
interval wipers, an AM/FM stereo with 
the premium sound package and 
more. And it’s all standard for a price 
you can get away with in a Mustang. 


' 





Mustang SVO. 
In creating Mustang SVO, 
we've thereby altered the balance 


of power on the road 


The idea was to build a very 
intelligent Mustang, not necessarily a 
very quick one. But as we found, the 
two are not mutually exclusive 
Through technical triumph, Ford 
Special Vehicle Operations has 


per cubic inch than the average 
American built V-8"* Equally as smart 
are a 5-speed manual overdrive 
transmission with special Hurst® 


linkage, Goodyear VR radials and four 


wheel power-assisted disc brakes. All 
of which makes Mustang SVO a very 
intelligent way of putting everything 
else behind you 


Best-built American cars. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


age of problems reported by owners 
in the prior six months on 1981-1984 
models designed and built in the U.S. 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

Participating Ford Dealers stand be- 
hind their work, in writing, with a free 
Lifetime Service Guarantee for as long 
as you own your Ford car or light truck 
Ask to see this guarantee when you visit 
your participating Ford Dealer. 


*Late availability. See your Ford Dealer for details. 
** Based on SAE standard J-1349 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? 


Ford Mustang. 


“Quality is Job 1° A 1985 survey estab 
lished that Ford makes the best-built 
American cars. This is based on an aver 


developed a 2.3 liter turbocharged 
four-cylinder engine that produces 
almost three times more horsepower 





_ Create a niche 
in your life for one 


Xoa(semanliarer 


Tanqueray Gin. 
A singular experience. 
100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 
DISTILLERS MERSET, N.Y, N.Y 1985 











American Scene 


In Des Moines: Worms for Sale 


Glenn McClintic with his charismatic machine: 


t may not be the next Pac-man, but the 
hottest thing going right now in certain 
rural areas of 21 states is a coin-operated 
vending machine that dispenses live bait 
to fishermen, and the force behind it is a 
supersalesman from Des Moines who 
found God in a federal penitentiary. The 
machine is called Vend-A-Bait, and, as 
one Texas distributor put it, “It's one 
great moneymakin’ sucker.” So, for that 
matter, is Vend-A-Bait Mogul Glenn 
McClintic; he drives a car longer than 
most people’s memory 
“It’s hot all right, and I'm not brag- 
ging,” said Joe Shaddy, who was supervis- 
ing the installation of two machines in 
Jackson, Ga., the other day. “When we 
first come into an area, people giggle 
They say you can’t do it; you can’t keep 
em alive in a machine. But we can. The 
only thing we have trouble with is min- 
nows. Night crawlers, crawfish, goldfish 
leeches—they're all pretty tough. But 
with minnows, after seven days we have 
about a 50% loss. We try to get those min- 
nows out of there before that happens and 
rejuvenate ‘em, same as you would bread 
or potato chips.” 
Shaddy, fetching a cup of night crawl- 
ers from one of Georgia’s new machines— 
Is that pretty, or what?”—explained the 
process. Worms and other slithery kinds of 
bait are packaged in ventilated 8-oz. cups 
with a bedding of moist paper shot through 
with feed, fattener and conditioner. Min- 
nows, goldfish and the like are in water- 
filled plastic bags with a chemical that 
slows their metabolism. “What kills them 
is their own waste. They pollute the water 
The chemical slows them down in their 
movements, so to speak.” 
Meanwhile, back in Des Moines, 
McClintic is looking toward expansion 





“| was in a cell when I was born again” 


He has 1,200 machines out now. In a year 
he wants 5,000 scattered over 48 states 
He is not the first to offer fish bait from a 
machine, but he is the first to aim for the 
national piscatorial throat. “The ma- 
chine’s got so much charisma,” he says. “I 
tell you the charisma is unbelievable 
When you make three presentations and 
for every three you get a solid sale, you got 
to have a dynamic product.” 

Or a dynamic salesman, as McClintic 
is the first to add. Listen to the pitch: “You 
go out and find the proper distributor, a 
guy who knows the good fishing places 
O.K., you say, show me some areas where 
you would like a 24-hr. bait house, because 
that’s all it is really, a bait house. You sell it 
for $3,800. You take $300 down to assure 
yourself you have the order. You offer fi- 
nancing for $3,500. Payments of $120 a 
month to $150. This means Vend-A-Bait 
will cost the customer $4 to $5 a day—are 
you listening to me?—which means if he 
sells six or seven cups of bait a day [at 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $2.75], that 
business is self-supporting, O.K.? Space 
that was earning nothing is now a self-sup- 
porting business. There’s your hook! Now 
of course we have accounts that do three 
times more business than they need to be 
self-supporting.” 

Since he was 19—33 years ago—one 
out of three people this man has ap- 
proached has bought what he was selling, 
or so he claims. Hot-drink machines. Pop- 
corn machines. Pool tables. Business ma- 
chines. Copying machines. “I have a God- 
given talent for sales, I love the zip, zing 
and sizzle of it. The cold sale, the one-stop 
sale. It takes me ten minutes. Approach, 
presentation and close. You gotta know 
how to handle a prospect, or as I say a sus- 
pect. I can qualify a guy in two or three 
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minutes. I know then if I’ve really got a 
prospect.” 

Speaking of God, McClintic lets drop 
that he is a born-again Christian, saying 
that a few years ago he decided he “didn’t 
like the old things any more. I didn’t like 
Vegas, the fast track, fast women, smok- 
ing, drinking. The blood of Jesus cleansed 
me, but don’t get me preaching.” He says 
that in the “depths of despair” one night 
he demanded, in return for a switch to im- 
peccable behavior, some sign that there 
was a living God. Almost at once McClin- 
tic got very warm, and the room grew 
light. He and God had a deal. Then 
McClintic returns to the subject of 
Vend-A-Bait. 

Somewhere along in the salesman’s 
personal chronology, a connection or two 
are missed, and a listener notices. In time, 
the speaker volunteers, “Well, I was in a 
cell when I was born again.” That was Aug. 
22, 1978, the night of the day when federal 
agents surrounded his condo in Palmer, 
Mass., where he had been liv- 
ing under a phony name, 
with fake credentials, after 
having cosmetic surgery to 
change his looks, after hav- 
ing jumped bond in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, after he was 
sentenced to serve 20 years in 
a maximum-security prison 
for business fraud. He was 
taken to Leavenworth from 
Massachusetts where, char- 
acteristically, he had been a 
success, marketing desserts. 
It almost seems the guy could 
sell used chewing tobacco. 

Five years and four 
months of good behavior lat- 
er, McClintic was back in 
Des Moines, selling, and witnessing for 
the Lord. He was on probation and liv- 
ing in a halfway house, where the rules 
required him to turn over his weekly 
earnings for safekeeping. While his fel- 
low parolees were ponying up their 
meager minimum wages, McClintic said 
he would step forward, beaming, with 
$3,000 to $5,000. Though it looked sus- 















picious, he said they were honest bucks 
from honest sales. He was pushing 
vending machines. 

For some reason—maybe people 
grew tired of the plastic taste—the bottom 
fell out of the market for vending-ma- 
chine sandwiches soon after McClintic 
had re-entered the world of sales. Provi- 
dentially, the downturn coincided with a 
suggestion from an associate, Larry Kra- 
mer, a fisherman who had noticed that 
most bait shops were not open during the 
weird hours when fish want to feed. Into 
the old sandwich machines went the 
worms, and Vend-A-Bait was born. 

Now a firmly established business- 
man and “married to a good Christian 
woman,” McClintic has written and pri- 
vately published a little pamphlet con- 
cerning the changes in his life since he got 
religion, complete with selling techniques 






Minnows by the bag 





for fellow Christian salesmen. “I feel 
clean and honest,” he writes. “It’s true 
there is fun in sin for a season, but it 
doesn’t last long. I got satisfaction making 
quick money and having nice things. I 
lived to impress men. I liked cars, homes, 
diamonds, good-looking women and a big 
bankroll.” 

He is still fond of material posses- 
sions—the man is a walking jewelry dis- 
play case—and he feels conspicuous suc- 
cess is an asset when it comes to winning 
souls. It says, look what I have achieved. 

“T know the power of persuasion is 
one of the most glorious gifts that God can 
give us,” McClintic writes, “but it says in 
James, ‘The tongue is a very unruly mem- 
ber.” [A more expansive thought along 
that track from the King James version of 
the Bible is ‘but the tongue no man can 
tame; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison.) I abused this gift in a world of 
loose morals and loose living. I could 
stimulate or excite other men into becom- 
ing part of different pro- 
grams or buying various 
products. When it came to 
communicating the impor- | 
tance of an idea or product, I 
felt I had no peers.” 

And that is what got him 
into trouble. “I made over 
$100,000 a year for many 
years. One year I made close 
to a million dollars. But I 
wasn’t happy. I was trapped. 
Although I was earning big 
money, I had attorneys fol- 
lowing closely behind clean- 
ing up the messes my busi- 
ness tactics were creating. 
They would constantly bring 
me notices. But I was not 
concerned with being sued. I truly felt the 
power of money could buy me out of any 
problem.” 

McClintic’s writing never goes into 
the specifics of the charges against him, 
nor does he when he speaks of “my nefar- 
ious past.” His pamphlet mentions “mis- 
representation and fraud” but does not 
cite any examples. However, files in Ce- 
dar Rapids show he was convicted of ob- 
taining merchandise by fraud. Dummy 
corporations he set up ordered calcula- 
tors, watches, radios, stereos, TVs and 
musical instruments from out-of-state 
manufacturers, then sold the products lo- 
cally for cash at discount prices. Problem 
was, McClintic’s corporate ghosts failed 
to pay the suppliers. Thousands of dollars 
worth of merchandise were involved. 

To his credit, the salesman reveals his 
past to potential Vend-A-Bait distributors. 
Such is the spell of his silver tongue that a 
remarkable number of people quickly dis- 
miss the information. In the blink of an 
eye, the pitch can slide from McClintic’s 
shady years to his next project, vending 
fishing tackle. “This is going to be a barn 
burner!” Rare is the listener who then ex- 
claims, “Wait a minute! Did you say | 
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A small victory in a larger war: surrounded by U.S. and Italian troops, the EgyptAir 737 sits on the tarmac at Sigonella, Sicily 
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MELLACI—REUTERS 


The U.S. Sends a Message 





A A bold, nonviolent stroke ends four days s of hor horror and humiliation 


“Thank God we finally won 


mat one!” exulted Democratic 
a Senator Daniel Patrick 
a Moynihan of New York 


“It’s a glorious day in Amer- 
ican history,” agreed Republican Con- 
gressman Robert K. Dornan of Califor- 
nia. WE GOT ’EM, shouted a headline in 
USA Today. Kevin Kirby, 28, a Detroit 
garage attendant, echoed 
countless other Americans as 
he declared, “It’s about time. 
We needed to prove that we 
were not going to sit and take 
it anymore.” 

On Capitol Hill and all 
across the U.S. last week, 
there were fierce outpourings 
of pride at a military job well 
done. Indeed, not since the 
1983 U.S. landing on the 
shores of Grenada had there 
been any expression of patri- 
otic sentiment quite like it. 
Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger harked back 
much further than that: he in- 
voked “the time of the Barba- 
ry pirates” in praising the Ad- 
| ministration’s action. No one 

put it better than Ronald Rea- 
gan. The USS., said the Presi- 
dent, had “sent a message 
to terrorists everywhere. The 





message: “You can run, but you can’t 
hide.’ ” 

The celebration, however, was mixed 

| with restraint, as if the country under- 

stood that it had won a small victory in a 


larger war with no end yet in sight. Late | 


last week another skirmish in that war 
may have taken place. In Beirut, the Shi- 
‘ite terrorist group known as Islamic Ji- 








After ordering the mission, Reagan returns to Washington 


| had distributed blurred photographs pur- 
porting to show the body of U.S. Diplomat 
William Buckley, kidnaped 18 months 
ago. The State Department was skeptical 
of the claim 

Nonetheless, with one bold, nonvio- 
lent stroke, the U.S. had erased four days 
of frustration, horror and humiliation, an 
| all-too-familiar progression in the recent 
history of international terror- 
s ism. Once again Arab extrem- 
ists had struck at a vulnerable 
’ civilian target. A few hours af- 
ter it left Alexandria on a 
pleasure cruise of the Mediter- 
ranean, an Italian liner, the 
Achille Lauro, with 123 pas- 
sengers and 315 crew aboard, 
was hijacked by Palestinian 
gunmen. Once again Ameri- 
can passengers were singled 
out for especially brutal atten- 
tion. One of them, Leon 
Klinghoffer, 69, of New York 
City, a stroke victim confined 
to a wheelchair, was shot in 
cold blood through the fore- 
head and his body thrown 
overboard. 

Then the hostage drama 
was suddenly, even suspi- 
ciously, over. Despite the 
strongest U.S. pleas to a close 
ally, it seemed that the killers 
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AU.S. Navy F-14 Tomcat of the type that intercepted the Egyptian jetliner 





were about to escape scot-free. All the an- | utes earlier, apparently headed for Tunis. 


ger and revulsion that Americans felt at 
that prospect were summed up by USS. 
Ambassador to Egypt Nicholas Veliotes, 
who demanded that the government of 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
“prosecute the sons of bitches.” 


US. policymaking had foreseen how Ve- 
liotes would get his wish. More than 30 
hours after the seagoing hijack drama had 
ended, a flight of four F-14 Tomcat fight- 
er-interceptors from the aircraft carrier 
Saratoga pulled alongside a chartered 
EgyptAir Boeing 737 jetliner just south of 
the Mediterranean island of Crete, The 
Egyptian aircraft had left Cairo’s Al 
Maza military airport | hour and 45 min- 





| TIME Map by Paul J. Pugiese 


Only a few at the topmost levels of | 





Aboard it were the hijackers, accompa- 
nied by two representatives of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization and a num- 
ber of Egyptian diplomats and security 
officials. 

Traveling under radio silence, the 
Tomcats overheard the Egyptian pilot ra- 
dio Tunis for permission to land. Permis- 
sion denied. The pilot tried Athens and 
got the same answer. Then the U.S. fight- 
ers moved in. They dipped their wings in 
the international signal for a forced land- 
ing, while a U.S. Navy E-2C Hawkeye ra- 
dar plane radioed the 737 to follow them. 
The pilot complied. 

An hour and 15 minutes later, the jet- 
liner and its escorts landed at Sigonella 
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Naval Air Base in Sicily. U.S. soldiers and 
Italian carabinieri surrounded the Egyp- 
tian plane. The Italians took the four hi- 
jackers into custody. 

Moments later in Washington, White 
House Spokesman Larry Speakes de- 
scribed the U.S. exploit at a hastily called 
press briefing. The aerial interception, he 
said, “affirms our determination to see 
that terrorists are apprehended, prosecut- 
ed and punished.” 

Precisely how all that would be done 
in this case was still not clear at week’s 
end. From Genoa to Rome, Italian mag- 
istrates were involved in complex legal 
proceedings. A number of the former U.S. 
hostages went to Sicily, where they identi- 
fied the Palestinians in police lineups at a 
local jail. Italian Prime Minister Bettino 
Craxi refused a telephoned request from 
President Reagan to have the terrorists 
extradited to the U.S., saying the crime 
had been committed on an Italian ship, 
which is sovereign territory of Italy. 
Nonetheless, Speakes announced that the 
U.S. would formally request extradition 
of the four Palestinians. President Rea- 
gan even held out the possibility that the 
hijackers might eventually be tried in 


| both countries. 





USS. officials also tried to persuade 
the Italians to hold on to the two P.L.O. 
representatives who accompanied the 
four hijackers on the EgyptAir plane. 
One of the P.L.O. figures was Moham- 
med Abul Abbas Zaidan, better known 
as Abul Abbas, head of the Tunis-based 
faction of the Palestine Liberation Front 
(P.L.F), the group to which the Achille 
Lauro hijackers may belong. Abul Ab- 
bas is one of P.L.O. Leader Yasser Ara- 
fat’s most trusted confidants, and a link 
between Abul Abbas and the Achille 
Lauro hijacking suggests that Arafat 
might have known of the plan in ad- 
vance. At week’s end, however, the U.S. 
detention effort failed as the P.L.O. 


| representatives suddenly and stealthily 


left Rome for an undisclosed location 
TURKEY 


ra Syria denies entry 
into its waters. Leon 


der and are taken 
to Cairo. Ship pro- 
ceeds to Port Said. 
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aboard a Yugoslav jetliner. U.S. Am- 
bassador to Italy Maxwell Rabb pro- 
nounced himself “not happy with what 
happened today.” The Italian govern- 
ment was sure to be bitterly criticized 
by the U'S. for allowing the duo to flee. 
The Reagan Administration’s daring 

| stroke put heart back into a nation 
numbed by the seemingly endless specta- 
cle of U.S. citizens abused by terrorists 
abroad, particularly in the Middle East. 
The Mediterranean interception also 


helped to reverse an image of the US. 
reminiscent of former President Nixon’s 
famous description of a “pitiful helpless 
giant.” Said Senate Minority Leader Rob- 
ert Byrd: “Finally, we have changed the 








rules. We have shown the world that the 
USS. is a force to be reckoned with in the 
global battle against terrorist actions.” 
Secretary of State George Shultz, in an in- 
terview with TIME last Friday, declared 
that “terrorism is losing ground,” while 
the “idea that terrorists deserve no sanc- 
tuary” is gaining currency (see box). 

Many Arab governments, however, 
condemned the U.S. interception. Egyp- 
| tian President Mubarak piously described 
the incident as “an act of piracy,” and de- 
clared that it had caused “coolness and 
strain” between Cairo and Washington. 
Said Mubarak: “I am very wounded.” 
Most Western governments withheld 
comment, but British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher was reportedly “de- 
lighted” at the successful U.S. operation. 
In Moscow, the official news agency TASS 
described American anger over the 
Klinghoffer murder as “understandable 
and just,” probably because four Soviet 
diplomats have been kidnaped, and one 
subsequently murdered, by Arab extrem- 
ists in Beirut. 

On the other hand, many USS. and 
foreign intelligence officers fear that the 
dramatic interception of the EgyptAir 
737 may inspire new, dramatic terrorist 
activities. Warns a high-ranking intelli- 








Ready and waiting: the U.S.S. Saratoga with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean 








gence official in Washington: “They will 
try very hard to get their hands on some 
Italian and American hostages in order to 
negotiate a deal.” 

The US. interception of the EgyptAir 
jet was bound to have lingering effects 
along the Mediterranean littoral. It fur- 
ther complicated relations between the 
US. and Egypt. Washington was upset 
that President Mubarak had resolved the 


| Achille Lauro hijacking in cooperation 


with Arafat’s P.L.O. by promising the hi- 
jackers safe-conduct out of his country in 
exchange for surrender. American out- 
rage increased considerably after discov- 
ery of the shipboard murder. Mubarak in- 
sisted that he had been unaware of 





| Klinghoffer’s death when he made the 
| safe-conduct deal. 


But then, as Secretary of State Shultz 
publicly demanded that Egypt “hold 
these people and prosecute them,” Mu- 
barak made things worse. For hours he 
insisted that the hijackers had already left 
the country, even as US. intelligence spe- 
cialists knew that they were still at Al 
Maza airport. The kidnapers finally took 
their leave a full day after Mubarak 
claimed that they were no longer in 
Egypt. 


ome Western diplomats speculat- 

ed that Mubarak had covertly aid- 

ed the U.S. mission. According to 

this theory, neither the U.S. nor 
Egypt could admit such complicity with- 
out jeopardizing Mubarak’s tenure. But at 
his press conference Thursday evening, 
Speakes “categorically denied” that 
Egypt had in any way helped the US. 
Next day President Reagan made a point 
of saying that he and Mubarak had “dis- 
agreed” on how to handle the situation, 
while trying to minimize the tension be- 
tween the two nations. Said he: “We have 
too firm a relationship between our two 
countries and too much at stake in the 


relationship. On the question of U.S.- 
Egyptian collusion, Reagan declared, 
“We did this all by our little selves.” 

The fast-paced series of events also 
took a toll on the P.L.O.’s Arafat. Last 
week the Palestinian leader was claiming 
loudly that his organization shuns acts of 
terrorism on principle—although attacks 
against Israeli territory seem to fall out- 
side his definition of terrorism. In keeping 
with his avowed position, Arafat wasted 
no time in denying that the cruise-liner 
hijackers had anything to do with the 
P.L.O. Arafat's attempt to portray himself 
as a peacemaker reached a peak when the 
Achille Lauro hijackers surrendered, 
seemingly as a result of pressure from 
P.L.O. mediators. Later, when the reports 
of Leon Klinghoffer’s murder were con- 
firmed, Arafat had promised that if the 
gunmen were turned over to the P.L.O., 
the organization would bring them to 
justice. 

From the beginning, Israeli officials 
insisted that Arafat not only had been 
aware of the hijack plot before it took 
place, but had been involved in the plan- 
ning. Well before the EgyptAir inter- 
ception took place, some diplomats and 
intelligence analysts had reached the con- 
clusion that the Achille Lauro hijacking 
was in fact a bungled terrorist attempt to 
launch an attack on the Israeli harbor of 
Ashdod, using the cruise liner merely as 
transport. They also believed that while 
Arafat was aware of the plan to attack 
Ashdod, neither he nor P.L.F. Leader 
Abul Abbas knew about the liner hijack- 
ing in advance. Apparently, the hijacking 
occurred only after the terrorists’ weap- 
ons had been discovered aboard the ship 
(see following story). 

That theory received indirect support 
on the day of the EgyptAir interception. 
A PLE. statement delivered in Cyprus 
accepted responsibility for the hijacking, 
apologized, and admitted that Ashdod 
was the original terrorist target. Said the 
statement: “The aim of the operation was 
not to hijack the ship or its passengers or 
any civilian of any nationality.” 

Bizarre and illogical even by terror- 
ist standards, the hijack drama suddenly 
came into focus in Washington on Mon- 
day evening. About four hours earlier, 
the Palestinian terrorists had announced 
their piracy over ship-to-shore radio, By 
6 p.m. Monday, a State Department 
task force had convened in a window- 
less suite of seventh-floor offices at Fog- 
gy Bottom. Information was scanty, 
even for President Reagan and National 
Security Adviser Robert (‘‘Bud’’) 
McFarlane, who consulted twice on 
Monday night. Ironically, Secretary of 
State Shultz was aboard a ship himself: 
on a Potomac River barge where he was 
entertaining Singapore's visiting Prime 
Minister, Lee Kuan Yew. 

At Tuesday morning's daily 9:30 Na- 
tional Security Council briefing in the 
Oval Office, McFarlane reviewed with 
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should do. As usual, the options seemed 
pitifully few. U.S. and Italian ships and 
planes were tailing the Achille Lauro as it 
wandered across the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, headed toward the Syrian port of 
Tartus. The U.S. immediately established 
contact with the other governments prin- 
cipally involved: Italy, Egypt, Israel. To 
each, Washington gave the same message: 
American policy toward terrorism, as al- 
ways, was not to give an inch. At most, the 
US. would sanction what it called “dis- 
cussions” with the terrorists on the safety 
of the hostages. Washington urged the 
other governments not to yield. The U.S. 
pleaded with all Mediterranean nations 
not to permit the Achille Lauro to dock at 
their ports. 


n the USS. view, it was crucial to keep 

the Achille Lauro from docking any- 

where. Seared into the memory of Ad- 

ministration officials was last June’s 
TWA hijacking ordeal. When the cap- 
tured jetliner was allowed to land at Bei- 
rut airport, its Shi'ite hijackers were able 
to disperse their 37 hostages into the sur- 
rounding urban slums, dragging out the 
kidnaping drama for 17 days. This time 
Administration crisis managers were also 
thinking that a rescue in international 
waters would be far easier than one in 
Syria or Lebanon. 

Surprisingly, the U.S. ploy worked. 
When the Achille Lauro tried to enter 
Syrian waters near Tartus, the Syrians 
turned it away. Cyprus also refused to al- 
low the ship into port. Said a senior US. 
diplomat in Washington: “Everyone had 
been sensitized. It wasn’t so much a mat- 
ter of U.S. pressure as the fact that no one 
wanted these pirates on their hands.” The 
Achille Lauro had little choice but to turn 
back toward Egypt's Port Said. 

Meanwhile the governments involved 
agreed to let Cairo take the lead in talking 
with the hijackers. The decision seemed 
logical since Mubarak enjoyed close rela- 
tions with the P.L.O., and the Achille 
Lauro was steaming back toward Egypt. 
But from the start, the U.S., Italy and 
Egypt were not thinking.alike about the 
crisis. All agreed, however, that there 
were three key issues: 1) safety of the hos- 
tages, 2) concessions to the hijackers, and 
3) future punishment for the terrorists. 

All three countries stressed their con- 
cern for the passengers’ safety. They also 
agreed that they would make no conces- 
sions to the terrorists. But they were split 
badly over the question of punishment. 
The US., frustrated that terrorists have so 
easily escaped retribution in the past, put 
great emphasis on the issue. The Italians 
were less insistent, perhaps because they 
had more lives and property at stake. For 
the Egyptians, the punishment issue 
posed a difficult dilemma. Said a senior 
US. diplomat in Washington: “We were 
fighting Egypt all the way.” 

President Mubarak’s main concern 
was to prevent the hijacking from torpe- 
doing the Middle East peace process. 


Ever since Jordan’s King Hussein and 
P.L.O. Leader Arafat agreed last Febru- 














ary to work together to get,Middle East 
peace talks moving again, Mubarak has 
hoped to bring Israel and Jordan to the 
negotiating table. That hope was dealt a 
rude blow two weeks ago, when Israel 
launched a 1,500-mile bombing raid on 
Arafat's P.L.O. headquarters near Tunis. 

A further concern of Mubarak’s was 
the fragile state of his own government, 
which is burdened by severe economic 
problems as well as a persistent challenge 
from Muslim fundamentalists. By con- 
spicuously lining up with the U.S. against 
the P.L.O., Mubarak would be vulnerable 
to opponents at home and abroad. The 
Egyptian leader was therefore eager, per- 
haps overeager, to demonstrate that Ara- 
fat was a moderate opposed to terrorism 
by involving him in the hostage mediation. 





ceeded on Tuesday, it soon became clear 
to the U.S. that both Italy and Egypt were 
prepared to make a deal. According to 
sources in Washington, the U.S. repeated 
its vigorous opposition. Said a US. offi- 
cial: “We had indications all along that 
the Egyptians were moving that way. We 
weighed in when we could.” In the end, 
Italy agreed to go along with Egypt in of- 
fering safe passage to the hijackers on one 
condition: that there had been no killing 
| aboard the Achille Lauro. 

Klinghoffer had already been mur- 
dered, but Captain De Rosa had presum- 
ably reported to Egyptian authorities that 
no one aboard the ship had been harmed. 
At 11 a.m. EDT, Egypt announced that the 
hijackers had surrendered in return for 
| safe passage out of the country. Washing- 





Memories of the “Barbary pirates": Weinberger describes the military action 


Arafat was just as eager to comply. On 
Monday evening, one of his closest advis- 
ers, Hani el-Hassan, already was in 
Egypt. He was soon joined by Abul Ab- 
bas, leader of the pro-Arafat faction of the 
P.L.F. The heavyset Abbas, 40, was born 
in Haifa and educated in Damascus; a for- 
mer airline hijacker himself, Abbas rates 
high on many Western lists of most-want- 
ed terrorists. In 1977, Abbas helped to 
found the P.L.F. as a breakaway group 
from the Syrian-backed Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine—General 
Command. 

Among other things, the Palestine 
Liberation Front was responsible for the 
1979 attack on the Israeli coastal town of 
Nahariya, where an Israeli man and his 
five-year-old daughter were murdered. 
Abbas’ branch of the P.L.F. has cultivated 
increasingly close military links with Ara- 
fat’s Fatah organization. In 1982, Abbas 
moved to Tunis, where he now commands 
about 1,500 fighters. Abbas is a member 
of the executive committee of the Pales- 
tine National Council, a post he could not 
hold without Arafat's backing. 

As discussions between Egyptian offi- 
cials and the P.L.O. representatives pro- 


ton’s first public pronouncement at 
around | p.m. implied the U.S. was “dis- 
turbed” by that. Said State Department 
Spokesman Charles Redman: “We be- 
lieve those responsible should be prose- 
cuted to the maximum extent.” 

For the next six hours, the U.S., ac- 
cording to Washington sources, demand- 
ed access to the Achille Lauro to make 
sure all the Americans aboard were safe. 
Meanwhile, rumors flew that one or more 
US. citizens had been killed. Washington 
also wanted to know where the terrorists 
were, Administration officials feared that 
Egypt was, in the words of one, “trying to 
get rid of them” as quickly as possible. 

At 7 p.m. EDT, Ambassador Veliotes 
announced from the Achille Lauro that 
Klinghoffer had been murdered. Two | 
hours later, White House Spokesman | 
Speakes declared that the U.S. was “sad- 
dened and outraged by the brutal killing 
of an innocent American,” and urged 
Egypt “in the strongest terms” to bring 
the perpetrators to book. 

In Rome, Italian Prime Minister 
Craxi reacted to news that the hijacking 
had ended by exclaiming, “Thanks be to 
God, it’s over!” Only ten minutes later, in 
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a telephone call to the captain of the 
Achille Lauro, did Craxi learn that an 
American hostage had been killed. His 
government responded by declaring that 
it would seek extradition of the hijackers 
for prosecution in Italy. 

Washington accepted Mubarak’s 
claim that he did not know of Klinghof- 
fer’s murder at the time he negotiated the 
hijackers’ safe passage out of Egypt. “We 
think he did it in good faith,” a senior U.S. 
official said, “but whatever deal he cut 
came uncut when we found out they killed 
someone.” 

By Thursday morning, however, Mu- 
barak was becoming distinctly less credi- 
ble. He told NBC-Tv’s Today show that 
“when this murder emerged, we had al- 
ready sent the hijackers out of the coun- 
try.” Where had they gone? “Perhaps to 
Tunis,” Mubarak said. Challenged by re- 
porters later in the day, Mubarak ques- 
tioned whether Klinghoffer had been 
killed at all. Said he: “Maybe the man is in 








“I Thought It Was Terrific” 


In an interview with State Department Correspondent 
Johanna McGeary, Secretary of State George Shultz shared 
his views on the U.S. action and its repercussions: 


On the interception. It’s true that this is an important 
event in the fight against terrorism, but there has been a 
tremendous amount accomplished in the last year or so 
that is not as visible as this. People tend to register the 
things that are visible. But the fact is that through the de- 
velopment of better intelligence and of very good intelli- 
gence exchange—I might say outstanding with the Ital- 
ians, for example—we have uncovered, prevented or 
aborted some 90 terrorist incidents in the last year. 

But my point is, there has been a lot happening, and 
at the same time, this was a dramatic example of insisting 
that those who engage in these criminal acts be brought to 
justice. You have to get the message to 
terrorists that the civilized community 
is opposed to what they are doing and 
prepared to take action to see that 
they don’t succeed, and that they are 
brought to justice, so there is a cost. If 
you never apprehend and deal effec- 
tively with the terrorists, then they 
have a cost-free shot at everything. 





On possible retaliation against the 
U.S. I haven't noticed any reluctance 
to take on the U.S., so no doubt there 
will be people in the terrorist ranks 
who are stimulated by this, but they 
don’t seem to need very much stimula- 
tion. I don’t think that we should hesi- 
tate to bring people to justice for crim- 
inal acts for fear that some other 
criminals may not like it and try to do 
something about it. 


On planning the operation. I can't tell 


you whose idea it was. It wasn’t [mine]. 
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hiding or did not board the ship at all.” 
By then, U.S. patience was beginning 
to wear thin. At a hearing of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Secretary 
of State Shultz called on Cairo to “hold 
these people and prosecute them.” Pri- 
vately, U.S. officials could hardly restrain 
themselves. Said an intelligence analyst: 
“They just lied to us, from top to bottom. 
They did everything they could in order to 
mislead us about the location and fate of 
the terrorists.’ But thanks to effective in- 
telligence in Egypt, the White House 
knew by Thursday morning that the hi- 
jackers still had not left the country. 


rying to keep Reagan above the 
fray, his aides made no changes in 
his public schedule. 
morning the President traveled to 
Chicago to continue his uphill battle for 
tax reform. On the way to Andrews Air 
Force Base, he told a staffer that the US. 
had been prepared to launch a military 
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But the minute I heard the idea, I Shultz during interview 




























rescue mission. 


Thursday 





thought it was terrific. Judging how these incidents are run, 
it was a good show. Maybe we're getting better at it. 


On Egypt. The U.S.-Egyptian relationship is a strong one. 
There are fundamental things that will endure, and we 
expect and certainly want our relationship with Egypt to 
continue on a strong and confident basis. We had a differ- 
ence of opinion with the Egyptian government on dealing 
with the hijackers, and we registered that. The Egyptians 
took steps that they felt were necessary to ensure the safe- 
ty of people left on the ship, let alone the ship itself; 
and that apparently involved taking the hijackers off and 
assuring them passage to somewhere else. They did that 
before they knew that a murder had been committed. It’s 
not clear to me what was known by whom in the Egyp- 
tian government after they knew that the murder had 
been committed, so I don’t want to comment on that 
other than to say that we were disappointed that they 
were ready to let—and did let—these criminals escape 
_ from the hands of organized, civilized 
= government. 

“ On prosecution by Italy. I have com- 
plete confidence in the Italians. The 
Italian record in dealing with terror- 
ism is superb. 


On terrorism. If you plot terrorist inci- 
dents by year on a graph, it’s rising. 
But I think that terrorism is losing 
ground in the sense that the organized, 
civilized, international community is 
becoming very alert to it, and more 
and more determined to stop it and 
isolate it. I think it takes a while for 
societies like ours to register a problem 
and take it in—take it into your gut as 
well as your head. It is significant that 
nobody wanted that ship to come into 
their harbor. It’s significant that no- 
body wanted that plane to land on 
their airfield. In other words, the idea 
that terrorists deserve no sanctuary is 
gaining ground. 
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raid on the Achille Lauro to rescue the 
hostages. The President seemed personal- 
ly chagrined that the hijackers had been 
whisked off the ship, foreclosing the 


Senior US. intelligence sources con- 
firmed to TIME that such a plan existed. 
According to one source, a seagoing 
branch of the US. antiterrorist Delta 
Force, composed essentially of Navy 
SEALs (for Sea, Air and Land forces), was 
not ready to carry out the operation on 
Tuesday, but was able to Jaunch an attack 
by Wednesday night. The U.S. plan called 
for the SEALs, who had been practicing 
their assault at Akrotiri, Cyprus, to glide 
from the air onto the Achille Lauro. 
After the initial assault, Navy helicopters 
would have brought in more Delta teams. 
The U.S. apparently knew in advance ex- 
actly how many terrorists there were on 
board, and where they were. “It should 
have been a piece of cake,” said an intelli- 
gence official. “We anticipated a few ca- 
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sualties on our side, but something the 
unit could have sustained.” By that time, 
however, the hijackers had left the hos- 
tage ship. 

Administration officials would not re- 
veal who first came up with the intercep- 
tion scheme, or when. At a Friday press 
conference, National Security Adviser 
McFarlane said only that Reagan’s “com- 
munity of advisers” proposed the idea “on 
the road,” meaning on the way to Chica- 
go. At about 11:50 a.m., as a presidential 
motorcade wended its way to a Sara Lee 
bakery in Deerfield, Ill, McFarlane in- 
formed a White House staffer that the 
Egyptian plane bearing the hijackers 
would leave Cairo at about 4 p.m. EDT. 
After Reagan held forth on tax reform at 
the bakery, McFarlane informed the 
President at about midday that it might 
be possible to intercept the jetliner. In a 
private room inside the bakery, Reagan 
agreed in principle to the move and pro- 
vided “‘one or two elements of guidance on 
the concept and on the rules.” By that 
he apparently meant whether U.S 
interceptors would shoot if the 
EgyptAir flight failed to obey or- 
ders. The rules discussed in Chica- 
go covered only the initial stages of 
the mission. If the Egyptian pilot 
resisted, the U.S. pilots would have 
had to radio for further orders. It is 
unlikely that Reagan would have 
ordered the pilots to shoot, but that 
was, as the President put it, some- 
thing for terrorists “to go to bed 
wondering about.” 

The final decision came when 
the presidential party returned to 
Washington aboard Air Force 
One. At about 4 p.m., McFarlane 
abruptly left a staff discussion of 
the upcoming Geneva summit and 
entered Reagan's private cabin. It , 
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was then that the President said, Egypt's Mubarak: trying to preserve the peace process 


“Go ahead, and let’s execute.” 
About 15 minutes later, the EgyptAir 
plane left Cairo 

Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger, visiting Ottawa, stayed in close touch 
with Washington through secure commu- 
nications aboard his Grumman executive 
jet. Meanwhile the Saratoga, accompa- 
nied by the Aegis-class guided-missile 
cruiser Yorktown, was steaming in the 
Adriatic close to the Greek-Albanian bor- 
der. All told, about 25 U.S. warships were 
stationed in the eastern Mediterranean, 
many of them with the sophisticated ra- 
dar capability needed to pick the Egypt- 
Air plane out of the heavy stream of regu- 
lar Mediterranean air traffic 

At 2:15 p.m. EDT, the Saratoga re- 
ceived the order to launch its Tomcats, 
four to undertake the interception and 
three as backup. Accompanied by two of 
the Hawkeye radar aircraft, the fighters 
loitered in the vicinity of Crete. At 4:37 
p.m., they received the interception order. 
By 5:30, they had spotted the EgyptAir 
plane, and the final drama began. Back at 
his vacation home in Bar Harbor, Me., 


Italy's Craxi: refusing Reagan's request 





A host of complex legal proceedings. 








Defense Secretary Weinberger called the 
President at the White House to inform 
him of the mission’s success. 

White House aides were ecstatic. 
Reagan called Prime Minister Craxi to 
thank him for his cooperation in agree- 
ing to prosecute the Palestinians, and to 
reaffirm that the U.S. very much want- 
ed to prosecute them too. When Admi- 
ral John Poindexter, the Deputy Na- 
tional Security Adviser, entered the 
regular 9:30 NSC briefing for the Presi- | 
dent the next morning, Reagan rose to 
attention and snapped his right hand to 
his forehead. Said the Commander in 
Chief: “I salute the Navy.” 

For the remainder of the day, howev- 
er, the White House staff seemed curious- 
ly drained. Even some of the President's 
aides were puzzled by the lack of jubila- 
tion. Said one: “I would have thought 
that just for political reasons, they would 
have made more of a to-do.” The Admin- 
istration even passed up the arrival of 
eleven hostages at Newark Airport on 
_ Saturday as an opportunity to 
flaunt its triumph. 

In Rome, Italian Deputy Pre- 
> mier Arnaldo Forlani summarized 
the mood well as he declared that 
“silence is more useful than an ex- 
cess of words, and in this affair 
there have already been too 
many.” He, as well as the Reagan- 
auts, seemed keenly aware that the 
apprehension of the Palestinian hi- 
jackers represented a short-term 
victory but that the episode might 
even prompt new outrages. Said a 
senior intelligence official: “I ex- 
pect terrorists to change tactics 
and attack U.S. officials and facili- 
ties again, maybe even in the U.S.” 
The nature of terrorism is such 
that no one can tell where the next 
attack may come from. Late last 
week, a bomb in Santa Ana, Calif. 
killed Alex Odeh, 41, a leader of the 
American Arab Anti-Discrimination 
Committee, after he called Arafat a “man 
of peace” on television 

In the Middle East, certainly, terror- 
ism seems to have inexorable momentum 
According to the State Department, the 
number of incidents there has doubled an- 
nually since 1982. What is more, says 
Noel Koch, a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, the terror “has become more 
violent and much more indiscriminate.” 

One reason, paradoxically enough, 
may be tighter security by Western gov- 
ernments and officials. U.S. Army and 
Air Force bases that were once lightly 
guarded are now fortified camps. Embas- 
sies in many capitals look like urban re- 
doubts. As a result, terrorists are looking 
elsewhere for targets. In the case of the 
Achille Lauro, for example, it appears 
that the hijackers chose the cruise liner 
because the usual avenues of access to 
| Israel—by land and air—have been 
| blocked by Israeli security measures. 
| There is also what Brian Jenkins, a Rand 
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Corp. terrorist expert, describes as a kind 
of novelty factor. Says Jenkins: “If you 
want to stay in the headlines and exercise 
coercive power over governments, you 
have to do novel things.” 

The fragmentation of the P.L.O. in 
the wake of its 1982 expulsion from Leba- 
non may help explain the increased vio- 
lence. Now dispersed from North Africa 
to the Persian Gulf, the P.L.O.’s young 
guerrillas are becoming bored after three 
years of relative inactivity. Says a P.L.O. 
expert in Tunis: “Launching a raid 
against Israel, however dangerous, is bet- 
ter than sitting around in a camp in North 
Yemen.” 

The answer, as Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres told TIME last week, is that 
“Israel will continue to act full force 
against terrorists, killers, murderers, 
assassins.” He added: “Whoever wants 
peace [in the region] must stop terrorism. 
There can’t be a compromise about it.” 

The fundamental problem, says Law- 
rence Eagleburger, a former Under Secre- 
tary of State and currently president of the 














P.L.F. Leader Abul Abbas 


Manhattan-based consulting firm of Kis- 
singer & Associates, is that terrorism “is 
basically a new kind of warfare. Nobody 
really knows how to manage it or deal with 
it.” Eagleburger recommends several prin- 
ciples to apply in terrorist attacks, First: 
make no deals. Second: assure terrorists 
that somewhere, sometime, there will be 
retaliation for their actions. The nature of 
the response will vary according to circum- 





stances, says Eagleburger, but “there has to 
be a cost to the terrorists or their organiza- 
tions for what they do.” 

In any given situation, Eagleburger 
warns, the U.S. is liable to find itself tem- 
porarily helpless. But that should never, 
he says, lead the country or its leadership 
toa failure of nerve in attempting to strike 
back at gunmen like the Achille Lauro hi- 
jackers. Says he: “The important thing is 
that we not be deterred from punishing 
people like these because of a fear that 
there will be more terrorist attacks.” Last 
week the Reagan Administration certain- 
ly communicated to the world that it 
would not be deterred. Few doubted 
White House Spokesman Speakes when 
he declared after the EgyptAir intercep- 


| tion that “if an opportunity presents itself, 


we will do exactly this same thing again.” 
The U.S. could only hope that the same 
unhappy opportunity would not arise | 
again soon. —By George Russell. Reported by | 
Erik Amfitheatrof and Roberto Suro/Rome, 
Johanna McGeary/Washington and Alessandra 
Stanley with the President 























In Pursuit of Justice 


ecause the sole person killed during the hijacking of the 

Achille Lauro was an American, many in the U.S. be- 
lieve that his accused murderers should face justice in an 
American courtroom. In pursuit of that goal, teams of Gov- 
ernment lawyers quickly began work on extraditing the four 
terrorists from Italy. Having charged the accused hijackers 
in a Washington federal court, officials will present the for- 
mal application for extradition through diplomatic channels 
this week. But under the complex rules of international law, 
US. courts will probably have to wait until Italian justice is 
done, and may not get a chance at the defendants even then. 

The problem is not that the U.S. has no applicable law. 
Most authorities agree that the Palestinian hijackers could 
be successfully prosecuted under the two federal statutes in- 
voked: piracy and the 1984 antiterrorism law. People who 
seize ships for criminal purposes have been considered inter- 
national outlaws since the days of Sir Francis Drake, ex- 


most certainly apply the traditional legal doctrine “badly 
captured, well detained.” U.S. courts have ruled in previous 
cases that only the fairness of the trial is important, not the 
means by which the accused are brought from outside the 
court's jurisdiction. 

So if the U.S. had retained custody of its prisoners, its ju- 
risdiction would be all but assured. But Italy’s claim is at 
least as firmly grounded. The crimes were committed aboard 
an Italian ship in international waters, and by long-standing 
precedent the law of Italy clearly applies. To signal their in- 
tent not to defer to the US., Italian authorities swiftly 
brought charges that included premeditated murder, kid- 
naping, ship hijacking and weapons violations. Says Colum- 
bia Law Professor Richard Gardner: “There is some difficul- 
ty with the concept of trying them for one thing, then 
extraditing them and trying them for the same thing some- 
where else.” Such double jeopardy is barred by the 1984 
US.-Italian extradition treaty. Italy also forbids extradition 
to a country that would apply the death penalty, but none of 
the U.S. charges filed thus far involve capital offenses 





plains Professor Cherif Bassiouni _— 
of DePaul University Law School 
in Chicago. “Any state can prose- 
cute them; it could be Sweden or 
Zaire for that matter.” The anti- 
terrorism law passed by Congress 
last year makes it a crime punish- 
able by life imprisonment to take 
an American citizen hostage any- 
where in the world. That “long 
arm” statute incorporates U.N. 
legal provisions. 

Nor would the terrorists have 
much hope of slipping through a 
legal loophole by challenging the 
way they were caught. Villanova 
Law Professor John Murphy be- 
lieves that although the intercep- 
tion violated some international 
aviation conventions, they would 
be “overridden by the need to 
bring the hijackers to justice.” 
Even a federal judge who dis- 








If the U.S. must now depend 
on the Italian courts for justice, 
what are the prospects? The law 
requires that an indictment or dis- 
missal be handed down within 18 
months, and no pretrial release of 
the prisoners is likely. The verdict 
will be decided by a vote of two 
judges and six jurors, and sen- 
tences could be as much as life. 
When evidence is plentiful and the 
crime serious, the Italian judicial 
system can act swiftly: Mehmet Ali 
Agca was convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment only ten 
weeks after he tried to assassinate 
Pope John Paul II. In the case of 
the Achille Lauro, where more 
than 400 crew and passengers 
were witnesses to the hijackers’ 
actions, similar expeditiousness is 
expected. —-By Michael S. Serrill. Re- 
| ported by Anne Constable/Washington 
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Concessions to which Washington did not agree: escorted by Egyptian security men, the hijackers arrive at Port Said 


The Voyage of the Achille Lauro 


A Mediterranean pleasure cruise turns intoa 1 52- hour nightmare at sea 


By the time the Italian liner 
Achille Lauro had reached 


Alexandria, on the fifth day of 


a Mediterranean cruise, its 
| 755 passengers had settled 
into the pleasant routine of shipboard life 
There were Ping Pong tournaments, shuf- 
fleboard games and lazy afternoons around 
the pool. In the evening there were dinner 
and dancing followed by midnight buffets, 
and every night a troupe of Polish dancers 
put on a ballet performance 

Among the American passengers was 
a group of eleven old friends from New 
York City and northern New Jersey 
Mostly in their 60s and 70s, they liked to 
vacation together on the Jersey shore and 
sometimes called themselves “the beach 
people.” On Sunday, the night before the 
| 23.629-ton Achille Lauro reached Alex- 
andria, they celebrated the 59th birthday 
of Marilyn Klinghoffer of Manhattan. It 
had been her idea that they should all 
take the eleven-day cruise from Genoa to 
Naples, Alexandria, Port Said, Ashdod, 
Limassol, Rhodes, Piraeus, Capri and 
back to Genoa 
Next morning, when 666 passengers 
left the ship for a day of sight-seeing and 
shopping in Cairo, Marilyn and her hus- 
band Leon, 69, stayed aboard. A retired 
appliance manufacturer, Leon had been 
confined to a wheelchair after suffering 


30 


two strokes during the past three years 
Another member of the group, Mildred 
Hodes, of Springfield, N.J., had planned 
to join her husband Frank on the Cairo 
trip, but at the last moment she changed 
her mind. That decision very nearly cost 
Mildred Hodes her life. 

Few of the passengers had noticed the 
four Palestinians who had boarded the ship 
at Genoa. They kept to themselves and did 
not take part in any shipboard activities 
One of the Achille Lauro hostesses later re- 
called asking the young men their nation- 
ality and receiving the improbable and 
barely intelligible reply, “Norwegian.” 


nce his passengers had disem- 
O barked at Alexandria, Captain Ger- 
ardo De Rosa ordered the anchor 
raised, and soon the Achille Lauro was 
sailing for Port Said, at the northern ap- 
proach to the Suez Canal, under a bril- 
liant blue sky. There, late that evening, he 
was scheduled to pick up the passengers 
who had gone to Cairo and proceed to the 
Israeli port of Ashdod 
Exactly what happened next is not 
known, but it seemed that the four Pales- 
tinians intended to remain quietly aboard 
the liner until it reached Ashdod. There, 
according to this theory, they would 
launch a terrorist attack, seize Israeli hos- 
tages if possible, and demand the release 








of 50 Palestinians, including many from 
their own organization, the Palestine 
Liberation Front, who were being held 
in Israeli prisons. But something went 
wrong—probably the chance discovery of 
their weapons and ammunition by a 
member of the crew. According to the 
Italian news agency ANSA, they later told 
Italian authorities that they had not in- 
tended to take control of the ship at all but 
had done so after a waiter spotted them 
cleaning their guns 

In any event, they decided to attack 
Just four hours after the Achille Lauro 
had left Alexandria, the four Palestin- 
ians, armed with Soviet-made subma- 
chine guns, hand grenades and explo- 
sives, seized the ship. Firing their 
weapons wildly, the terrorists used the 
ship’s loudspeaker system to summon all 
passengers to the dining room. “We were 
getting ready for dessert,” one of the 
American passengers, Viola Meskin, of 
Union, N.J., later recalled, “when sud- 
denly we heard gunshots, and someone 
yelled, ‘Get down on the floor!’ We heard 
moaning and groaning. The bandits had | 
struck men in the kitchen, we were told 
Then they started to threaten us and 
show their power. They had hand gre- 
nades in their hands, and they would 
remove the pins and play with them. 
They constantly had their guns ready for 
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shooting. We were all on the floor.” 

Later on, the gunmen separated the 
Americans and Britons from the others 
and placed gasoline cans close to them 
Carina Tubby, 21, a dancer in a six- 
member British troupe on board, was told 
by the gunmen that if their political de- 
mands were not met, she and the other 
Britons would be killed along with the 
Americans. Says she: “I remember think- 
ing I didn’t even know what their de- 
mands were, and that they might kill me 
for something I didn’t know anything 
about. It seemed so unfair.” On the 
bridge, one of the gunmen fired more 
shots and then ordered De Rosa to sail in 
a northeasterly direction toward the Syri- 
an port of Tartus. A hijacker brandishing 
a submachine gun kept De Rosa under 
constant guard 

That night, as the ship was cruising 
about 30 miles north of Port Said, De 
Rosa made contact with Egyptian port 
authorities by radio and told them what 
had happened. The hijackers, who had 
identified themselves as members of the 
P.L.F., demanded the release of the 50 
prisoners being held in Israel. Among 
these was Sami Kuntar, a well-known ter- 
rorist who in 1979, with three others, had 
staged an attack on the northern Israeli 
town of Nahariya, killing three people. If 
their demands were not met, the hijackers 
of the Achille Lauro warned, they would 
blow up the ship 

Atabout that time, the passengers who 
had spent the day in Cairo arrived in Port 
Said. There would be a delay, they were 
told, because of heavy traffic in the port 
Not until midnight did an Italian consular 
official advise them that the Achille Lauro 
had been hijacked. Buses then took them 
back to Cairo, where they arrived after 3 
a.m. For them, the waiting had just begun 
In the lobby of the Concorde Hotel, Frank 
Hodes remarked the next day, “We are sit- 
ting here in total silence. We are getting no 
information at all.” Charlotte Spiegel of 
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Before the takeover, passengers enjoy the pleasant routine of shipboard life 


New York City added, “We have no idea 
what’s going on. I only want to feel my 
friends in my arms again.” 

On the ship, the sense of panic in- 
creased as the gunmen became more des- 
perate, Neither crew nor passengers seem 
to have considered trying to overwhelm 
the terrorists; they were too well armed 
and too erratic, and besides, very few peo- 
ple realized that there were only four gun- 
men on board. “From the way they were 
behaving,” a diplomat who visited the ship 
later observed, “it seemed more likely that 
there were 20 hijackers rather than four.” 


he situation reached crisis point ear- 
T ly Tuesday afternoon as the gunmen 

awaited permission from Syrian au- 
thorities for the Achille Lauro to dock at 
Tartus. The hijackers had asked by radio 
to be put in touch with the Italian and 
American ambassadors in Damascus, 
hoping to negotiate the release of their 50 





The Achille Lauro at anchor in Port Said on the day after the surrender of the Palestinian terrorists 





comrades in Israel. A Lebanese radio sta- 
tion monitored the chilling sequence of | 
threats by one of the gunmen. At 12:30 
p.m. Tuesday: “Any delay in the arrival of 
the ambassadors will be damaging.” At 
12:32 p.m.: “There is no time to lose, and 
the first ultimatum set for 4 p.m. has been 
brought forward to | p.m.” At 12:58 p.m.: | 
“We are not willing to wait any longer, 
and the first passenger will be killed at 1 
p.m. We will communicate the name and 
nationality of the passenger.” At 1:26 
p.m.: “What is new at Tartus? We will im- 
mediately kill the second. There is no 
shortage of passengers to kill.” Another 
monitor in Lebanon reported a hijacker’s 
saying, “We threw the first body into the 
water after shooting him in the head. His 
wife is wailing about it.” 

At exactly what point these sadistic 
threats became reality is not known. But 
in a now familiar ritual of terrorism, the 
hijackers had decided to underscore their 
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ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE 
RATE 


ON SELECTED NEW 1986 AND 1985 
GM CARS AND LIGHT TRUCKS 


Eligible 1986 and 1985 models 


with manual transmission 
¢ Chevrolet Chevette 


¢ Chevrolet Cavalier 
¢ Chevrolet Camaro 
¢ Pontiac 1000 

¢ Pontiac Sunbird 

« Pontiac Fiero 


e Pontiac Firebird 


You must take delivery of these eligible 
1986 and 1985 models from dealer stock, or 
order 1986 models by November 20, 1985. 


Eligible 1985 luxury cars 
¢ Oldsmobile Toronado 
¢ Buick Riviera 

« Cadillac Eldorado 


¢ Cadillac Seville 


You must take del of these models 
from dealer stock by November 13, 1985. 





Eligible 1985 trucks 
¢ Chevrolet S-10 Pickup 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


¢ Chevrolet S-10 Blazer 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


¢ GMC S-15 Pickup 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


¢ GMC S-15 Jimmy 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


You must take delivery of these models 
from dealer stock by November 20, 1985 


You saw it right. You can get 
8.8% annual percentage rate 
GMAC financing on some 
exciting new '86 GM cars. 
Plus the same low financing 
rate on selected new '85 GM 
cars and trucks in dealer stock. 
The choice is yours. You 
can choose from a variety of 
subcompact and sporty 
models with manual 
transmission. For all- 
out style, you can 


select from some of the 
most luxurious cars in the 
GM lineup. Or maybe you 
need one of our hardworking 
light trucks. 

This low 8.8% GMAC 
financing is available to quali- 
fied retail buyers at all partici- 
pating GM Dealers. Dealer 
financial participation may 
affect the final negotiated 
price of the vehicle. Fleet 
and leasing sales are not 
eligible for this offer. 

It's your chance to get a 
great rate on a brand-new 
1986 or 1985 GM car or light 
truck. See your GM Dealer 
today for the details and 
arrange your 8.8% GMAC 
financing right on the spot. 

We're proud to be an 
Equal Credit Opportunity 
Company. 



















seriousness by taking a sacri- 
fice. First they separated Leon 
Klinghoffer from his wife. 
“No,” said one gunman to the 
wheelchair-bound passenger. 
“You stay. She goes.” Marilyn 
Klinghoffer never saw her 
husband again. For the next 
24 hours she and her friends 
were consumed by anxiety. 
When the hijacking was final- 
ly over, they looked all 
through the ship for him, 
though they expected the 
worst. Some passengers had 
noted that the trousers and 
shoes of one of the hijackers 
had been covered with blood. 
And besides, as one recalled, 
“We had heard gunshots and 
a splash.’’ Giovanni Mig- 
liuolo, the Italian Ambassa- 
dor to Egypt, later chillingly 
reconstructed the event: “The 
hijackers pushed [Kling- 
hoffer] in his chair and 
dragged him to the side of the 
ship, where, in cold blood, 
they fired a shot to the forehead. Then 
they dumped the body into the sea, to- 
gether with the wheelchair.” 

Shortly after the murder, the gunman 
with the bloodstained clothing appeared 
on the bridge, told Captain De Rosa what 
had happened and ordered him to advise 
the Syrian authorities in Tartus. He also 
said that the second victim would be 
“Miss Mildred,” evidently referring to 
Mildred Hodes, but he did not follow 
through on that threat. For a while, some 
passengers and crew members thought 
the gunmen might also have murdered an 
Austrian woman, Anna Hoerangner, who 
was missing. Eventually it was discovered 
that though she had been knocked down a 
flight of stairs by a hijacker at the time of 
the takeover, she had managed to make 
her way to an unlocked cabin. There she 
remained in hiding for two days, huddled 
| under a bed or locked in a toilet. 


did not succeed. Syria refused to al- 

low the Achille Lauro to enter its 
territorial waters, as did Cyprus; no gov- 
ernment wanted to borrow trouble by be- 
coming unnecessarily involved. At 7 p.m. 
Tuesday, the ship raised anchor and 
sailed away from the Syrian coastline. 
Perhaps fearful of an attack, a hijacker 
who identified himself as the squad's lead- 
er and called himself Omar warned, “We 
will hit any ship, any plane that tries to 
approach us.” Throughout the night, Cap- 
tain De Rosa sent messages asking would- 
be rescuers to hold off. ‘Please do not at- 
tempt anything against my ship,” he 
urged. “Everyone is all right, and we will 
soon be freed.” 

By 6 am. Wednesday, the Achille 
Lauro was anchored 15 miles off Port Said, 
and the Egyptian Foreign Ministry was 
moving swiftly to try to resolve the crisis. 


B: the hijackers’ murderous gambit 























Leon and Marilyn Klinghoffer 
The murderous gambit did not succeed. 


Mohammed Abbas Zaidan, secretary- 
general of the P.L.F, arrived from Tunis to 
join the discussions, Better known as Abul 
Abbas, he tried to negotiate a settlement 
and clarify the hijackers’ demands. Abul 
Abbas’ precise role in the planning of the 
PLE raid that apparently misfired is not 
known, but there was little doubt that he 
exercised considerable influence over the 
hijackers. When he addressed the gunmen 
aboard the ship, they replied, “Command- 
er, we are happy to hear your voice.” Abul 
Abbas then told the hijackers that if they 
surrendered, the Egyptians would guaran- 
tee them safe passage out of the country. 
He instructed them to prepare to release 
the ship, and they answered, “We shall 
obey.” Shortly before dusk Wednesday, the 
four gunmen came ashore aboard a squat, 
battered tugboat of the Suez Canal Author- 
ity. Journalists at the entrance of the har- 
bor caught a glimpse of the hijackers as 
they passed. Then they disappeared, not to 
resurface until they landed in Sicily some 
30 hours later. 





Away 


Ilsa Klinghoffer had been 
waiting for two days for news 
of their parents. Finally, on 
Wednesday, they broke out 
champagne for relatives and 
friends after being told by 
the State Department that 
Marilyn and Leon, along with 
the other passengers, were 
safe. The celebration was 
still going on a couple of 
hours later when the family 
received another telephone 
call, raising grave new doubts. 
This time the State Depart- 
ment said it was uncertain 
whether Leon Klinghoffer 
was alive or dead. 

The US. had heard re- 
ports as early as Tuesday af- 
ternoon that an American 
aboard the Achille Lauro had 
been killed. On Thursday eve- 
ning, after more than 48 hours 
of conflicting rumors, the 
State Department ordered the 
U.S. Ambassador to Egypt, 
Nicholas Veliotes, to visit the Achille 
Lauroand determine the fate of the Amer- 
icans aboard. Accompanied by envoys 
from Italy, Austria and West Germany, 
the ambassador was taken to the ship by 
tugboat about midnight. After a quick in- 
vestigation, he called his embassy in Cairo 
over a ship-to-shore radio and gave his col- 
leagues some instructions. “Leon Kling- 
hoffer is dead,” he announced grimly. “He 
was murdered by the terrorists off Tartus. 
The terrorists then showed the captain the 
passport of Mildred Hodes and said, ‘O.K.., 
but you tell those Syrians that we've killed 
two.’ They then kept a gun on them con- 
stantly and anyone else near the radio and 
threatened to kill anyone who told the 
truth.” 

Continued Veliotes; “I want you to do 
two things. In my name, I want you to call 
[the Egyptian Foreign Minister], tell him 
what we've learned, tell him the circum- 
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In New York, Lisa and | 








stances, tell him that in view of this and | 


the fact that we, and presumably they, 
didn’t have those facts, we insist that they 
prosecute those sons of bitches. The sec- 
ond thing: I want you to pick up the phone 
and call Washington and tell them what 
we've done. And if they want to follow it 
up, that’s fine.” 

On Thursday morning, Marilyn 
Klinghoffer, dazed and shocked, went 


ashore briefly to make a telephone call to | 


her family in New York. The next day she 
and the other surviving members of the 
“beach people” were taken to Cairo to pre- 
pare for the long, sad flight home, with a de- 
tour to Italy, where she helped pick the four 
hijackers out ofa lineup. On Saturday, after 
waiting two days for the Egyptian govern- 
ment to permit the Achille Lauro to leave 
Port Said, the ship’s owners announced that 
the remainder of the eleven-day cruise had 
been canceled. —By William E. Smith. Reported 
by John Borrell/Port Said and Dean Fischer/Cairo 
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Drums along the Potomac 





The military establishment is besieged by some of its staunchest supporters 


enator Barry Goldwater of Arizo- 
na, the Republican chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is an ornery and outspoken 
conservative. Senator Sam Nunn of Geor- 
gia, the ranking Democrat on Armed Ser- 
vices, is a cool and circumspect moderate. 
In one way, the two men are very much 
alike: throughout their careers they have 
steadfastly supported the U.S. military 

So when Goldwater and Nunn stood 
up on the Senate floor last week and 
joined forces to attack the performance 
and structure of the military establish- 
ment, the shock waves rippled clear 
across the Potomac to the innermost rings 
of the Pentagon. In eight sharply worded 
speeches, the two Senators accused the 
military of endangering the nation’s de- 
fense and squandering its assets with in- 
terservice bickering. If the U.S. has to go 
to war anytime soon, charged Goldwater, 
“these problems will cause Americans to 
die unnecessarily. Even more, they may 
cause us to lose the fight.” 

The verbal onslaught was the most 
dramatic sign yet that the days of free 
wheeling and free spending by the mili- 
tary are over. In Reagan's first term, Con- 
gress heeded the President’s call to rearm 
America by giving the Pentagon $1.1 tril- 
lion to spend, a 36% increase after infla- 
tion. But irked by scandals over $436 
hammers and $600 toilet seats and 
squeezed by the burgeoning budget defi- 
cits, Congress has increasingly begun to 
question whether the US. is getting its 
money’s worth in defense spending 

The swift and sure midair intercep- 
tion of the Achille Lauro hijackers by four 
Navy fighters provided the armed forces 
with a much needed victory to boast 
about. It answers “the cheap-shot artists 
who try to portray the military as not be- 
ing able to tie their shoelaces,” exulted 
Navy Secretary John Lehman. But the 
Navy’s success at diverting a single civil- 
ian airliner is not likely to muffle a drum- 
beat for military reform that has been 
swelling throughout Washington. At a 
session with reporters last week, former 
| Deputy Secretary of Defense David Pack- 
| ard, who chairs a presidential commission 

appointed to look into charges of Penta- 
gon waste and mismanagement, conclud- 
ed that “fundamental” changes should be 
made in the way the Pentagon buys weap- 
ons. On Capitol Hill, House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee Chairman Les Aspin 
launched a series of hearings addressing 
the question, What have we got for a tril- 
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lion dollars? Aspin’s answer: not enough. 
In a 25-page report, the Wisconsin Demo- 
crat cited “skimpy improvements in the 
US. defense posture despite the huge in- 
creases in defense spending over recent 
years.” 

The Pentagon dismissed Aspin’s 
charges as “uninformed and inaccurate,” 
and Defense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger continued to assert that there was 
nothing basically wrong with the military 
establishment. “Ifa thing ain’t broke,” he 
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has repeatedly argued, “don’t fix it.” But 
the Pentagon chief appears on the defen- 
sive. In a speech billed as a major exposi- 
tion of U.S. defense strategy, Weinberger 
last week offered little more than vague 
generalities that failed to quiet his critics. 

The coordinated assault by Goldwa- 
ter and Nunn began two weeks ago, when 
they holed up at Fort A.P. Hill in the Vir- 
ginia countryside with a battery of experts 
and other Senators to discuss what had 
gone wrong with the military. Among 
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those present: former Defense Secretaries 
Harold Brown and James Schlesinger and 
General David Jones, former Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Drawing from 
this discussion and two years of study, the 
staff of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee will release a 600-page report this 
week calling for sweeping structural 
changes. The presidential commission 
chaired by Packard is expected to send its 
own recommendations for reform to the 
White House in December 

Among other things, the would-be re- 
formers are taking a critical look at the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In theory, the JCS is 
supposed to allow the Chiefs of the four 
services (the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marines) to come together to shape mili- 
tary strategy. In fact, the Joint Chiefs 
have been unable to overcome age-old 
service rivalries. Explains Nunn: “They 
are called upon to do an almost impossi- 
ble task—to represent their own services’ 
viewpoint but simultaneously to sacrifice 
that view to the greater common good,” 
Reforming the JCS has gained increasing 
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backing on the Hill and from former top 
military officials (see box) 

In their Senate speeches, Nunn and 
Goldwater charged that interservice hos- 
tility risks defeat in battle. Although the 
services in each of the six regional com- 
mands are supposed to report to a single 
commander-in-chief (in the Pacific, a 
Navy admiral; in Europe, an Army gener- 
al), in practice they remain virtually au- 
tonomous. To his colleagues in the Senate, 
Nunn declared, “I regret to report to you 
that we have unified commanders but di- 
vided commands.” 

The Air Force, for instance, is chroni- 
cally unwilling to provide air cover for 
ground troops in the field, and the Navy is 
reluctant to buy ships to transport the 
Army. Turf battles surface most glaringly 
in actual combat. The invasion of Grena- 
da in 1983 was a walk-over, said Senator 
Nunn, but only because the defenders 
were few and poorly armed. Coordination 
among the services was abysmal. Nunn 


| cited the case of one Army officer who, 


unable to reach the Navy because of in- 





| compatible communication systems, had 




















































































to use his AT&T credit card to phone his 
office in North Carolina to pass along a 
request for naval bombardment. In an in- 
terview with TIME, Goldwater noted that 
during the Grenada operation “52 top-se- 
cret messages were sent to the operational 
commander and never got there because 
one service’s radios weren't operative 
with the other’s.” 


nafus in the field are exacerbated 

by overlays of bureaucracy, 

charged Goldwater. When the 

Marines landed in Beirut in 1982, 
their orders sifted through no fewer than 
eight levels of command. The Marines’ 
failure to dig in properly against terrorist 
attack—at the cost of 241 lives—was at- 
tributed partly to signals lost or mixed up 
in the endless command chain. Bureau- 
cracies inevitably breed officers who have 
little better to do than trip over one anoth- 
er. The U.S. fought World War II with 
101 three-star generals and admirals; now 
there are 118. Observed Nunn: “It takes 
more admirals and generals to wage 
peace than to run a war.” 

At budget time, rather than establish 
priorities based on strategic needs, each 
service tries to get as much as it can. “If | 
the Navy had its way,” said Goldwater, 
“it would have 20 to 30 carriers” instead 
of the 15 the nation can conceivably af- 
ford, “the Air Force would double its 36 
air wings, and the Army would order up 
twice as many active divisions.” 

The Senators handed equal blame to 
their own colleagues. Before voting on the 
defense budget, Congress invariably de- 
bates “how much,” said Goldwater, but 
rarely “what for, why and how well.” 
Scoffed Nunn: “We are preoccupied with 
trivia.” Last year, Nunn dryly noted, “Con- 
gress directed the Secretary of Defense to 
study the feasibility of selling beef, pork 
and lamb produced in the U.S. in overseas 
commissaries. We didn’t direct him to 
evaluate how well DOD could meet our 
overseas military commitments, however.” 

Unwilling to kill weapons systems, 
Congress prefers to stretch out the cost of 
buying them, saving money in the short 
run but increasing the per-unit cost. Thus 
last year, Nunn pointed out, Congress 
stretched out 22 weapons systems at an 
added cost of $3 billion. Congress has al- 
ways been an easy mark for buy-now, pay- 
later sales pitches from the Pentagon. In 
the current budget, Congress is ordering up 
five new weapons: the Army’s LHX heli- 
copter, the Navy’s tilt-rotor and advanced- 
tech aircraft, and the Air Force’s C-17 
transport and advanced-tech fighter. The 
cost this year is a mere $1.3 billion. But, as 
Nunn points out, “these five programs are 
currently projected to cost from $180 bil- 
lion to $200 billion. This is like making a 
down payment of less than 1% on a house 
for which you know you can’t afford to 
make monthly payments.” 

To pay for the weapons, Congress 
routinely sacrifices the wherewithal to use 
them, like ammunition, fuel and spare 
parts. In the 1985 budget, for instance, 
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Secretary of Defense Weinberger applauds Admiral Crowe at the swearing-in 


Chiefs in Search of a Chief 


Ww hen Admiral William Crowe took over as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on Oct. 1, he acquired a fancy title and a sometimes frustrating job. 
The 1947 law that established the four-member JCS gave it little authority. In the- 
ory, the members were supposed to lead a unified military structure. In reality, 
the four who serve as operating heads of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marines often consider their first priority to be protecting the interests of their re- 
spective services. The fifth chief, the Chairman, has no power to arbitrate dis- 
putes; he can act only as spokesman for the group, which offers advice to the 
President and Secretary of Defense. By custom, major JCS recommendations 
must be unanimous. 

The idea was to shape a unified military strategy and a coherent set of budget 
priorities by forcing compromises among the individual services. But the nation 
has got only “watered-down” and “mushy” recommendations, in the words of 
Barry Goldwater, chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee. In strate- 
gic planning, the concern of each Chief has often been to secure a piece of the 
action for his own service. A prime example is the 1983 invasion of Grenada, 
which turned from a Navy-Marines show into an operation also involving Army 
Ranger battalions and Air Force transports and gunships. Their inclusion, the 
Pentagon’s own after-battle studies show, merely sowed confusion. In budgetary 
planning, the JCS has rarely made hard decisions as to whether money might be 
best spent on ships, tanks or fighter planes; usually the Chiefs have simply stapled 
together the wish lists of all four services. Former Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown has called the advice he got from the Chiefs “worse than nothing.” 

The House favors reforming the system by greatly strengthening the role of the 
Chairman. A bill recommended by a House Armed Services subcommittee would 
designate him the “principal military adviser” to the President, authorized to make 
recommendations that any or all of the individual services might oppose. The 
Chairman also would gain a permanent seat on the National Security Council and 
supervisory authority over the ten generals and admirals who command forces in 
the field. (Each leads a unified command—all U.S. land, naval and air forces in the 
Pacific, for example—or a specified command of one service. They now get their 
orders directly from the Secretary of Defense or the President.) 

In each of the past three years, the full House passed legislation that would have 
increased the power of the JCS Chairman, only to have it rejected by the Senate. 
Oddly, though, it is the Senate that may now consider the most radical reform. A 
600-page Senate staff study about to be released recommends abolishing the JCS al- 
together and replacing the body with a panel of senior military officers, drawn from 
the ranks of generals and admirals with extensive experience as leaders of the uni- 
fied command groups. Any reform is likely to be fought by the individual services 
and some legislators and Administration officials who fear “a Prussian-style gener- 
al staff.” But Admiral Crowe seems ideally suited to overcoming such obstacles. 
Originally a submariner, he earned a Ph.D. in politics from Princeton, and his posts 
have been as much diplomatic as military. He is the first JCS Chairman in 32 years 
to come from a unified command (the Pacific theater). Crowe has expressed no 
opinion on JCS reform. But at his confirmation hearings he remarked, “My father 
used to say that your mind is like a parachute; if it does not open when you need it, it 
won't do much good. I have an open mind.” 




















Congress funded $2.6 billion for attack 
submarines but could not find money to 


| give each a full load of torpedoes. 


Combat “readiness”—the capacity to 
mount and sustain a fight—has benefited 
little from the Reaganauts’ vast arms 
buildup, Aspin charged last week. As 
proof, the Wisconsin Congressman cited 
Statistics showing that Air Force and 
Navy flying hours were unchanged or up 
only marginally from 1980 to 1984 and 
the “steaming” days of Navy ships rose 
only slightly. 

Nor has the weapons buildup stocked 
US. arsenals with many more arms, ac- 
cording to Aspin. Though Congress in- 
creased procurement funds by 91% in Rea- 
gan’s first term, soaring costs forced the 
military in some cases actually to buy fewer 
weapons. The Air Force bought 1,757 
fixed-wing aircraft between 1981 and 1984, 
and 2,002 between °77 and ’80. 

The Pentagon disputed Aspin’s re- 
port. To back their claims of improved 
readiness, Pentagon officials countered 
Aspin’s statistics with a set of their own. 
Instead of measuring Navy readiness by 
flying time, for instance, they cite “mis- 
sion capable rates,” the percentage of 
planes ready to fly in combat. That figure 
increased from 53% in 1980 to 62% in 
1984. The Pentagon acknowledged that it 
was buying fewer weapons in some cases, 
but argued that they were better ones. The 
top priority of the Reagan Administra- 
tion, says a Pentagon spokesman, has 
been modernizing existing arsenals, not 
expanding them 


ecretary Weinberger’s speech to the 

National Press Club had been ex- 

pected to lay out the Administra- 

tion’s defense strategy for the fu- 
ture. In essence, Weinberger stated that the 
Pentagon’s aim is unchanged: to keep up 
with the Kremlin. The era of U.S. military 
superiority has “vanished,” he said. “We 
are now struggling simply to win from Con- 
gress the resources to assure that we can de- 
ter the Soviet Union from aggression.” 

But Weinberger skirted the question 
of how much is enough and offered no 
suggestions about the best way to deploy 
US. forces to counter Soviet military 
might. He failed to address questions that 
are being asked by military experts, such 
as whether the U‘S. really needs to float a 
600-ship Navy or whether it should con- 
centrate more on building up its ground 
forces against a power that is essentially 
landlocked. 

Such basic issues are not likely to be 
resolved as long as the system pits rival 
services against each other in an indis- 
criminate scramble for more or newer 
weapons. Shaking up the Pentagon, 
Washington’s most entrenched bureau- 
cracy, will not be easy. The rumblings of 
dissatisfaction from longtime Pentagon 
loyalists like Goldwater will fuel the de- 
bate. But it will take a commitment from 
the Administration—as well as Congress 
—to bring real reform to the military 
establishment. —B8y Evan Thomas. Reported 
by Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Dancing Around the Deficit 


| Huffing and puffing, Congress tries a budget-balancing act 


ew problems have prompted more po- 

litical posturing, and less effective ac- 
tion, than the federal deficit. Despite a 
penchant for proposing panaceas, Con- 
gress has never found a way to kick its 
habit of overspending and surrendering to 
special interests. So last week, with an air 
of desperation, it concocted a magic cure- 


| all and prepared to swallow it, knowing 





little about its efficacy or possible side ef- 
fects. Faced with the necessity of raising 
the ceiling on the accumulated national 
debt to more than $2 trillion, about 120% 
higher than when Ronald Reagan took 
office, the Senate’s Republican leadership 
hastily pushed through a radical plan that 
would surrender some of Congress’s con- 
stitutional power to set budget levels and 
give the President unprecedented control 
over the Government's funds. 

The proposal, drafted by Republicans 
Phil Gramm of Texas and Warren Rud- 
man of New Hampshire, prohibits the 
federal budget from exceeding a specified 
deficit ceiling that would decline steadily 
over the next six years. Beginning with a 
limit of $180 billion (with a 7% leeway) 
for fiscal 1986, the deficit would drop 
roughly $36 billion each year, reaching 
zero in 1991. If the Office of Management 
and Budget and the Congressional Budget 
Office project that the deficit for a given 
year will exceed the prescribed limit, then 
the President will have to order spending 
cuts to meet the required ceiling. Certain 
areas, however, would be exempt, most 





notably Social Security, interest on the na- 
tional debt and some Pentagon contracts. 
Thus only about one-third of the budget 
would be subject to cuts. The vulnerable 
targets would be domestic entitlement 
programs, such as food stamps and Medi- 
care, as well as a large chunk of the oper- 
ating budget for the military and other 
Government agencies. 

Majority Leader Robert Dole at- 
tached the plan to the debt-ceiling bill 
and brought it to a vote without any com- 
mittee hearings or expert testimony, de- 
spite its far-reaching ramifications and 
unfathomed complexities. The Treasury 
added a sense of urgency to the proceed- 
ings by claiming that there would be no 
cash to cover Government checks as of 
last week if the debt-ceiling bill were de- 
layed. Deputy Treasury Secretary Rich- 
ard Darman wrote a letter to Dole warn- 
ing that once the department’s cash 
balance was exhausted, the nation’s 
banks would be in ‘ honor it 
checks. With the : S 
checks and fe 
all over the c 
ate to move 
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In rushing the measure through, Dole, 
a man generally considered rather sensi- 
ble, offered a bizarre argument. It “is not 
a requirement here to know everything 
about a piece of legislation,” said he. “In 
fact it is not a requirement to know any- 
thing about it.” He suggested that the Sen- 
ate, which fancies itself “the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world,” not concern 
itself with studying the proposal because 
modifications could be made when it 
came time to compromise with the House 
over whatever version it might pass. 

Critics of the bill claimed that it 
would impart too much power to the Pres- 
ident, undercutting Congress’s authority 


BHSY ABET. 





Gramm and Rudman celebrate their victory 





A radical and possibly dangerous plan. 


over the federal budget, Some Democrats 
charged that the amendment was simply 
a political contrivance to permit Sena- 
tors to claim credit for action on the 
deficit while actually putting off any 
painful spending cuts until after the 
1986 elections. They also suspected that 
it would force dismantling of most of the 
country’s social programs. 

Louisiana Democrat J. Bennett John- 
ston, known for his moderation in word 
and thought, called Gramm-Rudman 
“the most far-reaching, the most horr 
dous, the most damaging to the 
tional process and the mos: 
of legislation” he had 2”% 

in S any of his 

2 most Demo- 
y had been outmaneu- 
vered by the Republicans, who seemed to 
be taking a serious stand for deficit reduc- 
tion. When the time came to vote public- 
ly, the measure passed, 75 to 24. 

In the House, Speaker Tip O'Neill 
called the amendment “a fraud” and “a 
disgraceful maneuver to subvert the Con- 
stitution.” But his colleagues were anxious 
not to appear soft on the deficit. By a 354- 
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n there.” Baker, insisting that 
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d thing possible to keep the Gov- 
t’s checks from bouncing. 

Both its critics and supporters con- 
de that the Gramm-Rudman proposal 
s an act of desperation. But, say its advo- 
cates, these are desperate times. Congress 
has shown that it cannot cut the deficit 
without some radical new constraints on 
the way it writes budgets. The danger lies 
less in the rationale behind the plan than 
in the haste with which it was conceived. 
Even some of its most fervent public sup- 
porters privately hope that given the ex- 
tra few days of deliberations, refinements 
can be added in the House-Senate confer- 
ence committee to make the measure 
more flexible. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington 
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Last Rites for a Barrio 


A crushing mud slide kills hundreds in Puerto Rico 





he island is normally swept by 

tradewinds from the northeast, but 
the torrential rains pounding Puerto Rico 
early last week came from the southeast, 
borne by a tropical wave that stalled and 
refused to move along. In three days, up to 
15 in. of water spilled from the skies. In 
the hillside barrio of Mameyes, an impov- 
erished community of more than 1,500 
residents above the south-coast industrial 
city of Ponce (pop. 250,000), the down- 
pour caused little of the flooding that af- 
flicted lower-lying areas of the island. The 
30° slope on which Mameyes’ wood and 
corrugated-tin shanties were built provid- 
ed a natural sluice+—first for the falling 
rain and then, tragically, for much of the 
settlement. 

At 2:15 a.m. Monday the hillside un- 
der Mameyes suddenly buckled. The slide 
started near the top of the slope and gath- 


A shear of heavy clay and loosened lime- 
stone outcroppings tore through the flim- 
sy homes, crushing many like so much 
| matchwood and trapping their occupants. 
| “I cannot explain how we are alive,” re- 
counted Julio Maldonado, who with his 
wife and six children escaped the swath of 
the slide. “First the entrance wall fell off, 
and then the other walls fell off. And then 











ered force in an avalanche of devastation. | 





we were sliding down, sandwiched be- 
tween the floor and the ceiling.” 

The hurtling mass of earth and debris 
came to rest in a ravine at the bottom of 
the hill, entombing its victims in a mound 
of muck 40 ft. to 60 ft. thick. It is still un- 
clear how many residents of Mameyes 
caught in the slide’s path survived the fall, 
but those who did escaped soon after the 
disaster struck. Unlike the havoc wrought 
by last month’s earthquake in Mexico, the 
mud slide left no lifesaving pockets of air 
to sustain the trapped. 

Nor was it easy to locate the dead: as 
soon as the rains stopped, the Puerto Ri- 
can sun quickly baked the gooey clay 
rock-hard. By week’s end only 38 bodies 
had been recovered. But Ponce Mayor 
José Dapena predicted that the death toll 
could eventually rise to 500. That would 
rank not only as Puerto Rico’s worst sin- 
gle disaster in this century but as the most 
destructive landslide in U.S. history.* 

The killer rains claimed lives else- 
where in Puerto Rico’s south, which bore 


the brunt of their fury. Flooding creeks | 
| site is 


and a collapsed wall caused 13 deaths in 
the El Tuque section of Ponce, and near 





*The worst previous case: about 200 lives lost in 
flooding and landslides in the Los Angeles area on 
March 2, 1938 


while in Ponce mourners flank victims’ caskets 





| awful force. 








the town of Coamo, at least three automo- 
biles plunged from a fallen bridge, killing 
eight. Nineteen bodies were pulled from 
the swollen Paso Seco River near the 
town of Santa Isabel, where another 
bridge gave way at the height of the del- 
uge. Ironically, shortly after the weather 
front left Puerto Rico and gained suffi- 
cient new force to be classified as a tropi- 
cal storm, Isabel was the name routinely 
assigned to it by the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization. Isabel came close to 
gaining hurricane status as it approached 
the Florida coastline, but then rapidly 
dwindled in force. 

At the request of Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernor Rafael Hernandez Colén, a Ponce 
native, President Reagan declared Ponce, 
Coamo, Santa Isabel and the Atlantic 
Coast town of Toa Baja disaster zones, 
making the U.S. commonwealth island 
eligible for federal relief funds. Hernan- 
dez Colén also joined some 3,000 mourn- 
ers at Ponce’s sports coliseum in a 
memorial service for 23 of the dead 
The Governor has vowed to continue 
the search for victims “as long as 





| humanly possible,” while plans are un- 


der discussion to turn the Mameyes ra- 
vine into a memorial park. For many 
residents of the devastated barrio, the 
likely to remain the mass 
grave that nature fashioned with such 
— By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Lorelei Albanese/San Juan and 
Harold Lidin/Ponce 
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Rx for Peace 
A Nobel for a doctors’ group 
F ive years after forming the Internation- 
al Physicians for the Prevention of Nu- 
clear War, the organization’s U.S. and So- 
viet founders met last week in Geneva, the 
city of its birth, to plan future activities. 
They had barely begun to talk before they 
got exhilarating news: the IPPNW had been 
awarded the 1985 Nobel Peace Prize. 

The announcement from Oslo was a 
personal triumph for Bernard Lown of 
Boston and Yevgeni Chazov of Moscow, 
the cardiologists who have presided over 
the antiwar organization from its begin- 
ning. The two met in 1960 and got to know 
each other at international professional 
conferences over the next two decades. 
They launched IPPNW in hopes of slowing 
the arms race. With headquarters in Bos- 
ton and a branch in London, it now claims 
the support of 135,000 physicians and 
health-care professionals in 41 nations 
(60,000 doctors in the Soviet Union alone, 
according to Chazov). The Nobel judges 
lauded the group for having “performed a 
considerable service to mankind by 
spreading authoritative information and 
by creating an awareness of the catastroph- 
ic consequences of atomic warfare.” 

The physicians’ co-presidents differ 
markedly in political sophistication and 
influence. Lown, 64, long associated with 
Harvard’s School of Public Health, is 
largely apolitical except for the subject of 
disarmament, on which he has strong 
opinions. Last week he stated that the 
unilateral Soviet ban on nuclear testing, 
announced in July, “should be reciprocat- 
ed by the West” as an inducement for 
“enormous achievements” at the upcom- 
ing Reagan-Gorbachev summit. Chazov, 
56, director of the vast U.S.S.R. Cardiolo- 
gy Research Center, is a member of the 
Communist Party Central Committee 
and head of the group that oversees medi- 
cal care for members of the ruling Polit- 
buro. The two have become close personal 
friends during their years with the IPPNW, 
and at their press conference last week 
they accommodated newsmen by back- 
slapping American-style and kissing Rus- 
sian-style. a 
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Investigators around the body of Parachutist Thornton in Tennessee; pot drop over Florida 


Cocaine’s Skydiving Smugglers 
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n the dead of night over western North 

Carolina, a twin-engine Cessna plunges 
into a mountainside in the Nantahala 
National Forest. There is no trace of the 
pilot. Having bailed out 70 miles to the 
northwest over Tennessee, he now lies 
dead in a suburban Knoxville backyard, 
tangled in the reserve parachute that he 
apparently opened too late. Strapped to 
his body is a green Army duffel bag con- 
taining $15 million in cocaine. 

The unlucky parachutist was Andrew 
Carter Thornton IT, 40, a failed Kentucky 
lawyer turned smuggler and adventurer. 
He died while trying out the newest and 
most daring method yet of smuggling co- 
caine from South America to the US. 
Airplanes have long been a favored way 
to haul drugs, but federal authorities 
now use radar to track suspicious planes 
and keep watch on _ out-of-the-way 
airstrips. So smugglers have been trying 
to outwit police, and outdo James Bond, 
by using parachutes, night-vision goggles 
and radio beacons to make free-fall 
drops. 

In a tactic that is seen more and more 
frequently by authorities, the new para- 
smugglers fly over a drop zone marked by 
infrared beacons visible only to the pilot. 
They dump drugs in containers equipped 
with infrared glow lights and radio tran- 
sponders. The plane flies on with doors 
and windows open so any remaining 
specks of cocaine are blown away, allow- 
ing the smugglers to pass Customs. 

In some extreme cases, the crew 
members put the plane on automatic pi- 
lot, dump the drugs and bail out. Once on 
the ground, they locate the contraband by 
tuning to the radio signals from the para- 
chuted cargo. The plane crashes when it 
runs out of fuel. The loss of a $500,000 
plane is a modest sacrifice when com- 
pared with the tens of millions the cocaine 








Now parachutists and disposable planes sneak in drugs 








can bring. Roger Garland, operations su- 
pervisor of the U.S. Customs Air Branch 
based at Homestead Air Force Base in 
Florida, once tracked a plane with no one 
in it for 40 miles until it splashed down in 
the Gulf of Mexico. “There’s a load of un- 
guided missiles in the night sky,” he says. 
“We've been lucky thus far that none of 
these pilotless planes has crashed into a 
residential area.” Garland’s pilots have 
flown 200 interdiction missions during the 
past year in what he calls “the best flying 
outside of combat.” And not without haz- 
ard. A Florida farmer, arguing that Gar- 
land’s air force prompted nervous smug- 
glers to drop their cargo, sought damages 
after his cow was killed by a plummeting 
bale of marijuana. 

The case of Andrew Thornton is still 
hazy, but it appears that he used extra fuel 
bladders to equip his Cessna, a favorite of 
smugglers because its ability to fly slowly 
permits accurate drops. He then flew 
eight hours from Colombia to Tennessee 
before jumping. Along the way, he appar- 
ently dropped 200 Ibs. of cocaine by para- 
chute in the vicinity of Georgia’s Chatta- 
hoochee River, where it landed in a tree 
and was recovered by narcotics agents. 

Federal agents are also checking a 
link between Thornton and David Lee 
Williams, 35, of Atlanta, who died with 15 
other sky divers two weeks ago when his 
plane stalled and plunged to the ground in 
rural Jenkinsburg, Ga. The plane’s wing 
tanks were spiked with sugar, indicating 
sabotage. Thornton and Williams knew 
each other, and authorities speculate that 
they skimmed a cocaine shipment from 
Colombian drug suppliers. After Thorn- 
ton’s death, Williams became a target 
for revenge. His fellow sky divers, accord- 
ing to this theory, were just innocent 
bystanders. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 
Martin Casey/Miami and Joseph J. Kane/Atianta 
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Clouded future: the desolate landscape of the windswept, 2 million-acre tribal outpost 


Wind River’s Lost Generation 


An outbreak of suicide plagues a Wyoming reservation 


Torn between their native culture and 
that of the surrounding American society, 
Indian reservations have often been visited 
by despair and violence. The Native Ameri- 
can suicide rate is far above the national av- 
erage, but even that depressing fact could not 
account for the events of the past two months 
at the Wind River Reservation (pop. 6,000) 
in Wyoming, where nine young tribesmen 
have taken their lives. That rate is some 24 
times the average for Indian men ages 15 to 
24, and 60 times the national figure. Last 
week tribal elders returned to a long-aban- 
doned tradition in the hope of saving their 
children. TIME Correspondent Dan Good- 
game reports from Wind River: 


hey looked like kids on a high school 

field trip, clad in Levi's and Spring- 
steen sweatshirts, lining up by the hun- 
dreds at the entrance to a tepee. These 
students, though, were Indians, and the 
healing ritual to which they were invited 
was solemnly dedicated to saving their 
lives. 

Inside the tepee, redolent of burning 
herbs, tribal elders daubed the students 
with scarlet paint to cleanse them of evil 
spirits. This was “big medicine,” last in- 
voked during the killing flu epidemic of 
1918 and now revived to banish the mod- 
ern-day evil that has lately infected Wind 
River. 

The nine recent suicides admit to no 
pattern, except that all the victims were 
young men and all died by hanging. They 
ranged in age from 14 to 25. Friends and 
relatives saw no warning signs among 
most of the victims, and no explanation 
could be found in the two notes left be- 
hind: one youth simply willed his stereo to 
his brother. 

The rash of suicides began Aug. 12, 
when a 19-year-old Indian, in jail for pub- 
lic drunkenness, hanged himself with 
socks taken from a sleeping cellmate. A 


16-year-old pallbearer at his funeral be- 
came the second victim, using a pair of 
sweatpants to hang himself from a tree. In 
turn, one of that youth’s mourners became 
the third victim. Says Fremont County 
Coroner Larry Lee: “It seems to be a 
copycat, domino kind of thing.” 

Lee, however, has found no evidence 
of a suicide pact. He believes that alcohol 
or drugs were factors in fewer than half 
the cases. “Many parents of these kids are 
friends of mine, and we can’t explain it,” 
he says. “These kids haven't even lived 
yet, and they’re killing themselves.” 

Some tribespeople view the suicide 
epidemic as a reason to re-examine the 
reservation’s social and economic ills. 
About 70% of the Wind River work force 
is unemployed, and jobs for the young are 
especially scarce. At the same time, the 
reservation’s oil and gas wealth provides 
royalty payments of up to $300 a month 
per person, thus fostering a debilitating 
welfare culture. Howard Smith, fiscal offi- 
cer for the Arapaho tribe, which shares 
the 2 million-acre reservation with the 
Shoshones, says, “Too many of our young 
people have time on their hands, so they 
drink and watch TV and get depressed.” 

Set apart from American society, yet 
unable to escape its corrosive influence on 
tribal life, young Indians often face suicid- 
al despair. “Our Creator can be cruel 
when he wants to open our eyes,” says 
Wes Martel of the Shoshone Business 
Council. “Our tribes have great elders, but 
we have not used them to provide for our 
children’s spiritual needs.” To help the 
young recover some of their cultural iden- 
tity, elders at Wind River are introducing 
students toa tribal tradition that may ease 
their plight. In the past few days, teachers 
and clinic workers have reported that the 
wave of suicide attempts has subsided. 
Perhaps the healing ritual has survived 
the decades of neglect. a 





Painful Verdict 


San Diego loses its mayor 


hen Republican Roger Hedgecock 

vaulted to the office of mayor of San 
Diego in a special election in May 1983, his 
future seemed all blue sky and candy. The 
former San Diego County supervisor had 
already earned a reputation as an innova- 
tive politician determined to help the com- 
munity ward off urban sprawl, and as may- 
or he won approval for a new bay-front 
convention center and helped attract the 
1988 Super Bowl to San Diego. So strong 
was the Hedgecock sentiment that last No- 
vember voters awarded him a full four- 
year term as mayor, even though he had 
been indicted on conspiracy and perjury 
charges. His first trial ended in a hung jury 
last February. But last week a jury of 
eight women and four men pronounced the 
39-year-old lawyer guilty of one count of 
conspiracy and twelve counts of perjury— 
convictions that, if upheld, would automat- 
ically expel him from office and bring him 
up to eight years in prison. Hedgecock re- 
signed two days later. 

The mayor admitted inexpressible 
“disappointment” and “anguish” at the 
verdict. The superior-court jury was 
sequestered almost seven days before 
reaching its verdict, largely because it 
found confronting the evidence a “painful 
experience,” as Juror Karen Dyer put it. 
In the end, the panel concluded that 
Hedgecock had 1) conspired to allow 
some $360,000 in illicit funds to be chan- 
neled into his 1983 campaign, and 2) lied 
over and over to cover up the scheme. The 
prosecutor, Deputy District Attorney 
Charles Wickersham, said that what 
clinched the verdict was a check for 
$3,000 made out to Hedgecock by one of 
three co-defendants, as well as proof that 
a second co-defendant had 
given him $130,000 to re- 
model his home. 

The telltale check was 
written by onetime Curren- 
cy Trader J. David Domi- 
nelli, who is serving a 20- 
year federal term for fraud 
and income tax evasion. 
Dominelli’s business part- 
ner and ex-girlfriend, Nan- 
cy Hoover, gave Hedgecock 
the money used on his 
house. Dominelli and Hoover are slated to 
be tried later, along with Political Consul- 
tant Tom Shepard, through whose firm 
hidden money passed to the Hedgecock 
campaign. Hedgecock’s attorney, Oscar 
Goodman, said he will seek a new trial 
or, failing that, appeal the jury verdict. 
Hedgecock also faces legal action by Cali- 
fornia’s Fair Political Practices Commis- 
sion, which is trying to assess him $975,000 
in fines for an unprecedented 400 cam- 
paign-law violations. Even after last week’s 
verdict, Hedgecock was not without sup- 
port. Said City Councilman Mike Gotch: “I 
think he’s been an excellent mayor. I’m 
sorry that he has to go.” = 
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ELECTRICITY GIVES 
YOU THE POWER 
_ TO CHANGE THE 
DIRECTION OF YOUR 
ENERGY COSTS. 


Electricity gives you that power. But 
like anything else, you must choose 
when, where and how you'll use it. 
And in making those choices carefully, 
you'll not only make your life better, 
you'll make electricity an even better 
value in your life. 


CHOICE: AN ELECTRIC HEAT PUMP. 

Today, about one out of three new 
homes has an electric heat pump. 

ib That's because 
electric heat pumps 
are two to four times 
more efficient 

than alternative 




















systems, depending on the type of 
heat pump used. 

Electric heat pumps are reliable all 
year round. They cool during the warm 
months, then with a flick of a switch, 
they warm during the cold months. 

A heat pump might be just the thing 
you and your house need. 


CHOICE: NEW APPLIANCES. 

You're trying to decide 
between two appliances. 
Same sizes, same fea- 
tures. The less expen- 
sive choice may save 
you once. The more 
efficient choice saves 
you year after year. 

To find out more about electric 
heat pumps and energy efficient 
appliances, talk to your 
electric company. 


















A joyful experience that lasts a lifetime. 


Since 1907, the College of Saint Teresa has provided young women with the 
opportunity to explore and enrich the unique resources within themselves. 

These women have the opportunity to assimilate ideas from many 
disciplines; to pursue understanding that reaches beyond the acquisition of 
knowledge; to value personal relationships; and, ultimately, to develop their 
own perspective for life based on their college experience. 

Today, more than 8,000 graduates of the college are engaged in a wide 
range of fulfilling careers throughout this country and abroad. They are 
living proof that the College of Saint Teresa is a place for learning and much 
more. It is a special place of preparation for success in life. 








) The College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 55987 








An expression of appreciation to the college and its benefactors from the College of Saint Teresa Alumnae Association 














AT THE WESTIN, CHICAGO, 
WE NEVER FORGET 
A SINGLE DETAIL. 


We know being 
fussed over can 
make your stay 
much more com- 
fortable. So leave 
it to us to remem- 
ber the little 
things you forget. 

Because at 
The Westin, close 
attention to the 
business traveler 
anda friendly 
smile are every- 
ones job. 

That's why we 
think of you in 
everything we do. 
A personalized 
welcome, 24-hour 
room service. 
Even express 
check-out. 

The Westin, 
Chicagc ), where 
everyone is at 
your service 


909 North 
Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 
For reservations 
call your travel 
agent or 


800-228-3000 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 
Chicago 





A LIFETIME OF HOLIDAYS 


/ FROM 3 Hotidiay Sw 


sth 2 z aa fit a 


Where good service is a way of life. 
Bring the game card attached to this ad to any participating Holiday 
Inn® or Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza hotel and see if you've already won 
one of the fabulous prizes described below. While you’re there, see for 
yourself what we mean by good service at Holiday.Inn hotels. 


2 Grand Prizes—A vacation trip for two anywhere in the world, every’ 
‘year for the rest of the winner's life; including Holiday Inn hotel So. mnt 
accommadations, air travel, car rental, and spending money, uptoa < 
total prize value of $10, 000 per year. 
4 First Prizes—A vacation trip for two anywhere in North America, . 
including Mexico, the Caribbean, and Canada, every year for the rest of 
_. the winner's life; including Holiday Inn hotel accommodations, air. 
~~ travel, car rental, and spending money, up toa total prize value of “i! 
~ $5,000 per year. af iy Pgs, 
4 Second Prizes—A vacation trip for two anywhere i inthe Continental 
U.S., every year for the rest of the winner's life; including Holiday Inn 
hotel accommodations, air travel, car rental, and spending MONEY TB) 
a total prize value of $2, 500 per year. 
10,000 Third Prizes—$20 in Holiday Inn Guest Certificates. 


See attached game card for complete rules and details. 

If the game card has been removed, you may obtain a free game card by mailing a hand-printed, 
stamped, self-addressed envelope by December 15, 1985 to: LIFETIME OF HOL DAYS Card 
Request, P.O. Box 4520, Westbury, NY 11592. State of 


Seine tmere oy Af 
envelope. Limit one game p>) 
ost adrsed % Holiday Sw’, 












American Notes 





THE PRESIDENT 
Keeping His Nose Clean 


It was a repeat performance, 
but this time the Administration 
was more forthcoming. When 
Ronald Reagan walked into the 
press conference he called to dis- 
cuss the denouement of the 
Achille Lauro hijacking, he was 
wearing a flesh-colored bandage 
on his nose, He opened with a joc- 
ular announcement: another can- 
cerous growth had been removed, 
and “I can stand before you proudly and say my nose is clean.” 

The up-front and offhand nature of his statement was in- 
tended to dispel the sort of confusion that attended the Adminis- 
tration’s handling of the President’s previous nose operation last 
July. Then it was six days before Reagan took questions on the 
subject. The diagnosis, now as then: basal-cell carcinoma, the 
most common and least dangerous form of cancer. The second 
lesion on the President’s nose was removed by a Washington 
dermatologist, whom the Administration refuses to identify, in a 
short operation performed in the White House doctor’s office un- 
der local anesthetic. Reagan explained that his doctors had been 
“keeping track” of his skin since his last operation. The latest 
surgery revealed “no sign of spreading,” said a White House 
spokesman after the press conference. 





The bandage is back 


JUSTICE 
Spurning the World Court 


Since it was formed as the judicial arm of the fledgling Unit- 
ed Nations 40 years ago, the World Court, formally known as the 
International Court of Justice, has received staunch support 
from the U.S. But when the 15-judge panel in the Hague agreed 
last November to hear charges from Nicaragua that the Reagan 
Administration was directing and supplying the anti-Sandinista 
contra rebels, the U.S. insisted that such conflicts were beyond 
the court’s authority. Last week, as the judges were deliberating 
over the Sandinista case without U.S. participation, Washing- 
ton’s complaints about “political abuse” of the ICJ came to a 
head. The Reagan Administration formally terminated the U.S. 
agreement to accept the panel’s jurisdiction in international law, 
citing the danger to U.S. security if other hostile countries were 
to use the ICJ as a “weapon” in political conflicts. Though the 
US. will continue to use the court to resolve commercial and 
border disputes with cooperating nations, legal experts say the 
move essentially turns the ICJ into an arbitration panel. The U.S. 
action leaves only 47 U.N. members that still formally recognize 
ICJ jurisdiction. Among those that do not are the Soviet Union 
and most European nations. 


Voices Against Apartheid 


The argument that institutions should divest themselves of 
stock in companies doing business in South Africa claimed a new 
and hard-won supporter last week. Columbia University, site of a 
three-week student blockade over the issue last spring, became the 
first major private educational institution to announce full divesti- 
ture. The stock involved has a market value of some $40 million, or 
a little more than 4% of Columbia’s $900 million endowment. The 
change in policy, said a university spokesman, came about “in 
view of recent developments in South Africa.” 

Columbia's action spoke louder than the generally scrabbly 





turnouts on campuses for National Apartheid Protest Day. Despite 
a summer of violence in South Africa, student organizers were un- 
able to duplicate last spring’s mass demonstrations. Though about 
2,000 gathered in Manhattan, Columbia’s hometown, only a small 
group attended a teach-in on apartheid at the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison. At Connecticut’s Wesleyan University, some 
100 protesting students were arrested. Even the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, turned out only 1,000 protesters. A student leader 
blamed midterm exams for the lack of enthusiasm. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Caesars’ Unlucky Day 


Caesars Hotel-Casino in Atlantic City hit the jackpot when 
Brian Molony became a regular customer. In 1981 and 82, the 
assistant bank manager from Toronto gambled away more than 
$7 million at its tables. Molony bet as much as $75,000 a hand at 
baccarat, and in two very bad days in April 1982, he lost $2 mil- 
lion. To keep this high roller hooked, Caesars plied him with 
complimentary hotel accommodations and a private jet shuttle 
between Toronto and Atlantic City, as well as an $8,500 Rolex 
watch. The casino discovered belatedly that he had financed his 
bets by embezzling $10.2 million from his employer, the Canadi- 
an Imperial Bank of Commerce. Arrested in Toronto in 1982, 
Molony is now serving a six-year prison term. 

Last week the New Jersey casino control commission ap- 
proved an unprecedented penalty for Caesars’ irresponsible be- 
havior, ordering the casino 
to close its doors Nov. 30, the 
Saturday after Thanksgiv- 
ing, a big day for gambling. 
Caesars stands to forfeit 
some $800,000 in revenue. 
The commission also fined 
six Caesars employees and 
ordered the gaming estab- 
lishment to pay its staff for 
the lost day of work, includ- 
ing projected tips. 








Brought low by a high roller 
VERMONT 


Impure as the Driven Snow 


Skiing conjures up images of fresh mountain air and cool, clean 
white slopes. In Vermont, however, these crystalline visions have 
been replaced by a less refreshing proposition: several of the state’s 
ski resorts, hard pressed by a chronic lack of water at high altitudes, 
want to pump treated sewage through their snowmaking equip- 
ment. So far Vermont's environmental conservation agency has not 
approved the innovation. The proposal has set off a battle between 
environmentalists and resort owners. One bumper sticker reads, 
KILLINGTON: WHERE THE AFFLUENT MEET THE EFFLUENT. Kill- 
ington officials and local developers are not amused. C.E. (“Cow- 
boy”) Snodgrass, a Killington carpenter, says he was fired from his 
job at a condominium construction site when he refused to remove 
the sticker from his truck. Snodgrass is suing, and the American 
Civil Liberties Union argues that his dismissal violated his right to 
free speech. In another action, Killington has filed a libel suit 
against the Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus newspaper for publish- 
ing a cartoon showing two skiers riding a ski lift carrying toilet 

plungers instead 

of ski poles. The 
EJ caption: “Uh- 
oh, looks like 
the snowmaking 
machines are 
clogged again.” 


AASS 


where the AFFLUENT 
meet the EFFLUENT 
Bumper sticker in the war over waste 
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Safari is ideal for all sorts ‘of demanding expeditions. 


Any van is useful for the mundane, dfeary, go-to-the-market 
episodes of life. 
Certain kinds of more vibrant lifestyles, however, demand 
a certain kind of vehicular style. It's found at last in Safari, a van 
one can take anywhere 
With available seating, Safari has room for eight friends and/or | 
family members. And the creature comforts they're accustomed to expecting 
from fine automobiles. 
You demand the best from life. So don't just get a van. 
Demand a Safari. By GMC. From your nearest GMC Truck dealer, ' 
You'll find a listing in the Yellow Pages 


SV | 


TRUGK 


Aton iy bie wifg- 









buckle up. 





Let's get it together 











FRANCE 


A Time for Soul-Searching 


Mitterrand ’s troubled Socialists seek to revive confidence and avoid defeat 





our proud years ago, France’s So- 
cialist Party swept into power with 
a swaggering self-confidence that 
its ambitious programs for eco- 
nomic expansion and social welfare 
would usher in a new era of grandeur for 
the republic. Since then, however, the 
party has lost much of that self-assurance, 
as voters have become disillusioned by the 
country’s lagging economy and by suspi- 
cions that the government of President 
Frangois Mitterrand has been trying to 
cover up its involvement in the July sabo- 
tage sinking of the Rainbow Warrior, 
flagship of the antinuclear Greenpeace 
movement. Opinion polls 
show that the voters are turn- 
ing away from the Socialists to 
the conservative opposition 
parties. To many political ob- 
servers, it now appears more 
than likely that the party will 
go down to defeat in legisla- 
tive elections next March, 
which could force Mitterrand, 
whose term runs until 1988, 
into an uneasy and unstable 
“cohabitation” with a rightist 
parliamentary majority. 

Accordingly, it was in an 
atmosphere of considerable 
tension that some 4,500 dele- 
gates, parliamentarians, party 
functionaries, journalists and 
foreign observers gathered in 
the southwestern city of Tou- 
louse last week for the Social- 
ists’ biennial congress. The del- 
egates’ agenda: to draw up the 
main lines of a new party poli- 
cy and hammer out a strategy 
for the election campaign. 
Their real mission: to resolve 
the party's identity crisis and 
find ways to restore its lost re- 
spect. “Toulouse is not the con- 
gress of disillusion and defeat, 
as they would have us believe,” 
insisted Gaston Defferre, one- 
time presidential candidate, 
former Interior Minister and 
now Mitterrand’s Minister for 
Planning. “It is the congress of 
counterattack.” 

For most Frenchmen, it 
has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to know exactly where 
the Socialists stand on issues. 
After a vigorous campaign to 
abolish the death penalty and 
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Facing the future: Premier Laurent Fabius, left, and Michel Rocard 

















party was forced by rising crime rates to 
back away from such liberalizations. 
Plagued by two-digit inflation in 1982, 
Mitterrand put pragmatism before ideolo- 
gy and turned from big-spending policies 
to belt-tightening austerity. Although it 
champions self-determination in Third 
World nations, the government has 
moved cautiously in meeting the demands 
of separatists in the French Pacific terri- 
tory of New Caledonia. Last year Mitter- 
rand replaced Premier Pierre Mauroy, a 
populist, with Laurent Fabius, a techno- 
crat who avidly supports the President’s 
pragmatic approach. That was too much 





Mitterrand on tour in Brittany: an appeal for party unity 
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for the Communists, and they pulled out 
of a long-standing alliance between the 
two parties. These policy switches dis- 
illusioned many committed Socialists 
but failed to win many conservative 
converts. 

Perhaps nothing has had such a cor- 
rosive effect on the public’s view of the So- 
cialists as recent disclosures about the 
government's role in the sinking of the 
Rainbow Warrior, in which a crew mem- 
ber was killed. For weeks the government 
denied any involvement in the bombing 
of the ship, which had been docked in the 
harbor of Auckland, New Zealand, before 
, it was to lead a protest against 
French nuclear testing on 
= Mururoa Atoll. Under persis- 
tent pressure from the French 
press, Premier Fabius was 
= eventually forced to admit 
that French _ intelligence 
agents had indeed been or- 
dered to blow up the ship. The 
scandal tarred the govern- 
ment with suspicions of a cov- 
er-up and forced the resig- 
nation of Defense Minister 
Charles Hernu. 

Long before the Socialist 
delegates began filing into the 
cavernous Parc des Exposi- 
tions on an island in the Ga- 
ronne River, the battle lines 
on how best to resolve the 
party’s problems had been 
drawn. On one side was a loy- 
alist camp, known as the Mit- 
terrandistes, whose advocates 
argue that the Socialists must 
not abandon their original 
constituency on the left. The 
loyalists are opposed to a co- 
alition with centrist groups, 
even if the Socialists take a 
drubbing in next year’s elec- 
> tions and want to leave the 
© door open for a revival of the 
old alliance with the Commu- 
nists. “I do not erase the Com- 
munist Party from the French 
political map,” said Party Sec- 
retary Lionel Jospin, 48, who 
leads the Mitterrandistes. 

The challenge to that view 
is led by former Agriculture 
Minister Michel Rocard, 55, a 
political moderate and long- 
time Mitterrand rival. The 
Rocardiens are urging the 








expand prisoners’ rights, the 


The mission: to resolve an identity crisis and restore respect. 





party to shed its Marxist ideo- 
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logical trappings and modernize its image 
along Social Democratic lines. They say it 
must reject the Communists and court 
centrist and independent voters. Said Ro- 
card: “The French people do not want an- 
other version of the [Socialist-Commu- 
nist] common program, warmed over for 
today’s taste.” 

Rocard, an economist, is a member 
of the Socialist Party steering committee 
and mayor of a Paris suburb called 
Conflans-Ste.-Honorine. Widely ad- 
mired for his wit and personal charm, 
he is one of the country’s most popular 
politicians, regularly topping the opinion 
polls with about a 55% approval rating 
on general leadership ability. Not only 
is he far in front of Mitterrand’s 38%, 
but he also leads Premier Fabius, 39, 
and former Premier Raymond Barre, 
61, the most popular conservative oppo- 
sition figure, both of whom draw some 
50%. Rocard, whose standing among 
the Socialist rank and file had never 
equaled his public ratings, has emerged 
in recent months as an influential force 
within the party. Rocard, concedes one 
Mitterrandiste deputy, “has attracted a 
lot of discontented Socialists of all sorts, 
even a number in the left wing of the 
party, simply as a means of protesting.” 





ven as they wrangled over motions 

and amendments last week, the 

delegates knew that the real strug- 

gle for survival will come with 
next spring’s elections. For Mitterrand to 
pursue his policies with any effectiveness 
through 1988, his party must win about 
30% of the popular vote next March. That 
would re-establish the Socialists, who cur- 
rently hold 285 seats in the 491-seat Na- 
tional Assembly, as the country’s largest 
single party and deny a majority to their 
major opponents, the neo-Gaullist Rally 
for the Republic and the right-of-center 
Union for French Democracy. But reach- 
ing that 30% threshold will be a daunting 
task. From a historic high of 37% in 1981, 
the Socialist share of the vote fell to 21% 
in the June 1984 European Parliament 
elections and rebounded only slightly, to 
25%, in regional voting last March. Party 
strategists estimate that there is solid sup- 
port for the Socialists among only 22% to 
24% of the electorate. To achieve the 
magic 30%, the Socialists must make 
gains on both the left and the right. How 
to do that is at the root of all the soul 
searching within the party. 

“Toulouse can and must be a starting 
point for a new impulse. Everything is 
possible if you give yourselves the means.” 
Those were Mitterrand’s encouraging 
words to the congress, but, perhaps sym- 
bolically, they were read to the delegates 
over booming loudspeakers by a party of- 
ficial. The President chose not to attend 
the three-day affair. “The party is not my 
business any longer,” he said during a 
barnstorming tour of Brittany last week. 
But, added the man who led the Socialists 
to power, “I would like to see them 
united.”’ —By Janice C. Simpson. Reported by 
Jordan Bontante/Toulouse 














BRITAIN 
Under Fire 
Riot brings a tough response 


he racial disturbances that first 

rocked Britain’s inner cities in 1981 
and flared again this year were grim re- 
minders of the nation’s increasingly deep 
social problems. Yet there seemed to be 
limits to the violence. No police had been 
killed, and although rioters had thrown 
rocks and gasoline bombs, they had never 
used guns. All that changed in a few fierce 
hours last week when angry rioters, most- 
ly blacks, rampaged through the north 
London neighborhood of Tottenham. A 





Police in riot gear flank a man detained during Tottenham's night of violence 











liceman’s grisly death, 223 other officers 
and 20 civilians were injured, some 50 
cars were set ablaze, one store was fire- 
bombed, and another was looted. The vio- 
lence was ignited after police, searching 
for stolen goods, raided a black woman’s 
house. While the police were still there 
the woman collapsed, and later died on 
the way to the hospital. Her family con- 
tended that she suffered a heart attack af- 
ter officers pushed her to the floor. A day 
after word of her death spread through 
the neighborhood, hundreds of youths 
gathered in the streets and attacked riot 
squads that had been sent to the area. The 
police, who were carrying only plastic 
shields, were showered with flaming gaso- 
line bombs. Four teenage boys, three 
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Says Thatcher: “This is crime masquerading as social protest.” 


dozen youths hacked a policeman to 
death with machetes, and others fired 
shotguns, rifles and pistols at the police. 

The events brought a quick response 
from Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er’s Conservative Party. At the Tories’ an- 
nual conference /in Blackpool, which 
opened two days after the Tottenham dis- 
turbance, Home Secretary Douglas Hurd 
proposed a law making the commission of 
a crime while carrying a firearm punish- 
able by life imprisonment. The rioters and 
looters, Hurd declared, were motivated by 
“greed and the excitement of violence.” 
In her speech to the delegates, Thatcher 
concurred, saying, “This is crime mas- 
querading as social protest.” 

Earlier, London Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner Sir Kenneth Newman had 
warned that in the future, police antiriot 
squads would be permitted to disperse 
crowds by firing plastic bullets and using 
tear gas. Both weapons are employed by 
British troops stationed in Northern Ire- 
land but have never been used elsewhere 
in Britain. Said a determined Newman: 
“Officers deployed in such grave situa- 
tions look to me for reasonable protection 
They must and will have it. Anarchy can- 
not be allowed to prevail.” 

The violence in Tottenham was the 
worst in memory. In addition to the po- 





black and one white, were arrested later 
in the week in connection with the police- 
man’s death. The oldest was 15, the youn- 
gest 13. 

The outrage that the police raid pro- 
voked among residents had a familiar 
ring. During the search of a black house- 
hold in London’s Brixton area last month, 
an Officer shot a woman, leaving her para- 
lyzed from the waist down. That shooting 
touched off a night of riots. 

Such accidental shootings have raised 
questions about how well Britain’s tradi- 
tionally unarmed police are being trained 
in the use of firearms. One policeman in 
10 is now authorized to carry a gun; in 
London, the ratio is | in 5. The shootings 
have hardened resentment among blacks 
who accuse the mostly white police force 
of insensitivity and racism. That lingering 
bitterness was evident the day after the 
Tottenham riot. Bernie Grant, a black 
Marxist who heads the local borough 
council, not only refused to condemn 
the killing of the officer but declared 
that the police had received “a bloody 
good hiding.” The remark outraged much 
of the country. But it was especially | 
embarrassing for Neil Kinnock, leader | 
of the opposition Labor Party; Grant 
is expected to run for Parliament as a 
Labor candidate. a 
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Fighting the Battle of the Bottle 


Gorbachev's campaign to curb abuses leaves drinkers thirsty 





t was Friday afternoon and the crowd 


was especially long because the weekend 
lay ahead, when it would be impossible to 
buy a bottle of liquor except on the black 
market. When the doors opened promptly 
at 2, the people began inching their way to 
the shabby counter to buy their vodka. A 
young man in a padded jacket of the kind 
usually worn by laborers had been waiting 
in line since midday to purchase his bot- 
Ue. “The new antialcohol measures are a 
hardship for us,” he said. “But our country 
needs them.” 

Across the Soviet Union the scene is 
being repeated as people discover that 
their national tipple is harder to buy. The 
ability to consume large quantities of al- 
cohol and stay upright was long regarded 
as a sign of manhood, a badge of fraterni- 
ty in a centuries-old bond of suffering. But 
no more. Last May, Soviet Leader Mi- 
khail Gorbachev introduced laws restrict- 
ing the sale and production of alcohol. Al- 
most overnight the authorities began a 
major campaign against a problem that is 
listed as the third most common ailment 
in the country, after heart disease and 
cancer. 

Under the new rules, the drinking age 
was raised from 18 to 21. Many liquor 
stores were closed, and business hours 
in the remainder were reduced from eight 
to five. The government 
banned sales of hard liquor 
on weekends (wine and 
champagne may be sold af- 
ter 2 p.m.) and restricted 
restaurants to serving 100 
grams of spirits, the equiv- 
alent of two stiff drinks, 
with each meal. Some So- 
viet officials even began 
toasting visitors with fruit 
juice. 

The new vigilance 
verges on obsession. Paddy 
wagons can be seen prowl- 
ing Moscow’s streets, col- 
lecting drunks and deposit- 
ing them for the night in 
sobering-up stations run by 
the police. Bartenders are measuring out 
vodka with stingy precision or refusing 
service altogether when customers reach 
the legal limit. 

Alcohol abuse is estimated to cost 
the Soviet economy $8 billion a year in 
lost production because of heavy drink- 
ing by workers. A recent newspaper poll 
revealed that 25% of those surveyed 
drank before work, and 20% admitted 
that they drank on the job. The late Sovi- 
et leader Yuri Andropov also tried to 
| combat alcoholism, but the campaign pe- 
tered out after a few months. This time 











outside the door of Moscow liquor store 
No. 21 had grown to about 200. The line 











the effort appears to be more intense. 

But will it work? For one thing, alco- 
hol is considered a cure-all for everything 
from flu to frostbite. For another, vodka is 
a traditional refuge from the hardships of 
Russian life, and that is as true today as 
ever, says Duke University’s Vladimir 
Treml, an expert on alcoholism in the 
USS.R. “Soviet life is so boring,” he says. 
“Housing is crowded, there are not 





Soviets lined up in front of Moscow liquor store before opening time 





| when the shop doors opened. Before she 





communicated eyewitness report from 
one shopper, a woman standing at the 
front of a liquor store line in Moscow was 
knocked off her feet by a surging crowd 


could get to her feet, the spike heel of an- 
other woman shopper pierced her skull, 
killing her. 

Treatment for the Soviet Union’s esti- 
mated 9 million alcoholics ranges from 
spending a night in a sobering-up center 
or a factory clinic to a term in a work 
camp for those who habitually appear 
drunk at work or in public. Western-style 
medical detoxification and counseling is 
still rare: only two hospitals and 23 out- 
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The party's message, spelled out in poster, below: “‘Drunkenness is an evil.” 


enough entertainment fa- 
cilities. So people drink.” 

For all the effort, the 
results of Gorbachev's so- 
bering initiative have so far 
been mixed. Sales of hard 
liquor, mainly vodka, have 
fallen by 15%, and wine 
and champagne sales are 
off by 25%. Because of the 
restrictions on the sale of 
liquor, problem drinkers 
increasingly are resorting 
to gulping eau de cologne, 
and many shops have 
stopped selling cologne. 
Many Soviets resort to 
buying liquor on the thriv- 
ing black market. Others make their own 
moonshine alcohol in illegal stills, al- 
though these have recently become the 
targets of police raids. 

Men unable to sneak away from work 
frequently delegate the task of buying al- 
cohol to wives and girlfriends. “What 
makes women stand in line?” the govern- 
ment daily newspaper /zvestiya asked re- 
cently. “Is the desire to preserve a good 
home atmosphere an impossible feat 
without the usual tipple? Is it a mistaken 
sense of bravery or of female weakness?” 
Last month, according to a privately 











patient centers serve Moscow, a city of 8.5 
million people. According to widespread 
rumors, one recent patient was Grigory 
Romanov, Gorbachev's erstwhile com- 
petitor for the party leadership. After re- 
signing from the ruling Politburo last 
July, Romanov, long thought to be a 
heavy drinker, is believed to have 
checked into a drying-out program. 

That was not the first time Gorbachev 
had used a rival's thirst to his own advan- 
tage, according to Fridrich Neznansky, 
who emigrated to the U.S. from the Soviet 
Union in 1978 and who, by his own ac- 
count, attended Moscow State University 
Law School with Gorbachev. In a speech 
at Harvard University last September, 
Neznansky, co-author of the thriller Red 
Square, recalled that one night in 1950, 
he, Gorbachev and a third man who was 
active in the Young Communist League, 
or Komsomol, raised many glasses of 
beer and vodka together. Gorbachev 
stayed sober, but the party activist slipped 
into a stupor. The next day, claimed 
Neznansky, Gorbachev denounced his 
friend’s drinking before the Komsomol. 
As a result, said Neznansky, “Gorbachev 
promptly became the new Komsomol or- 
ganizer, and that’s when his path to the 
Kremlin began.’ —By John Moody. Reported 
by James O. Jackson and Nancy Traver/Moscow 
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~ An Interview with Rajiv Gandhi 





“Democracy has reached deep into the average Indian” 





In the year since Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi was gunned down in her gar- 
den by two Sikh bodyguards, her son and 
successor Rajiv has demonstrated that he 
inherited more than just a name from the 
Nehru-Gandhi dynasty that has ruled In- 
dia for all but five years since indepen- 
dence in 1947. A former pilot who once 
shunned politics, the young Gandhi, 41, has 
displayed a deft touch in guiding both for- 
eign and domestic policy. His most recent 
triumph came in the troubled state of Pun- 
Jab, where voters endorsed parties that sup- 
ported a settlement Gandhi had negotiated 
with moderate Sikh leaders. 

Clad in a white Nehru-style jacket and 
the flowing trousers that Indians call pyja- 
mas, a confident and congenial Gandhi 
met for one hour with TiME Diplomatic 
Correspondent William Stewart and New 
Delhi Bureau Chief Ross H. Munro. In an 
oak-paneled office graced by portraits of 
his grandfather Jawaharlal Nehru and his 
mother, the Prime Minister discussed Pa- 
kistan’s nuclear program, relations with 
the U.S. and his agenda for India’s press- 
ing internal problems. Excerpts: 


On Pakistan. Two things are worrying us. 
One is nuclear. The other is chemical. We 
have information that they are buying gas 
masks in very large numbers in Europe. 
And they have also set up a factory in Pa- 
kistan, if I'm right, to produce masks. We 
have no chemical weapons at all, so they 
cannot expect any [threat] from us. 

Now the nuclear side does worry us 
very much. President Reagan sent [Un- 
der Secretary of State] Michael Armacost 
here to talk to us, bul we are not con- 
vinced. The U.S. seems to believe that Pa- 
kistan has not got the enriched uranium 
yet. We believe they have. Now if they 
have got it, then no amount of inspections 
and checks is going to show up this urani- 
um. This is why we are not buying the 
mutual inspection deal. What also wor- 
ries us is that most of their [nuclear] tech- 
nology comes from the West, from pri- 
vate companies with the incentive to sell 
and not really paying heed to the law. 
Many of these parts are small and may 
not be discovered if somebody carries 
them out in a suitcase. I would say the 
West is responsible for not applying its 
own rules rigidly enough. We believe the 
bomb the Pakistanis are making—or 
have made—has been financed not just 
by Pakistan but by certain Arab coun- 
tries. The real danger is not just Pakistan 
having this weapon but of its going to 
people who will not have the ability to 
prevent proliferation. 














On India’s nuclear program. We are not 
going nuclear. Our old decision not to 
build a bomb remains. But I am not say- 
ing the decision is irrevocable. 


On Indian-U.S. relations. They are im- 
proving. There were tangible and positive 
results from my visit [to Washington in 
June], especially regarding the transfer of 
technology. One of thé problems, you see, 
is that we really do not want to buy medi- 





ocre technology. We can develop that 
ourselves. What we are looking for is 
what we cannot do. The US. today is one 
of our biggest trading partners, and has 
been for some time. More than the Soviet 
Union. Our differences have not affected 
our economic relations. On the political 
side, we feel the U.S. has been too de- 
manding of its—What should I say?—al- 
lies. Demanding in an undemocratic way. 
We believe that we should be able to 
speak our minds on international issues, 
and we will. But the U.S. might not like 
that. South Africa, for example, or a new 
economic order, or the Israeli attack on 
P.L.O. headquarters in Tunisia are issues 
where it is not a question of being anti- 
US. It is a question of taking a stand that 
we happen to believe is correct. 


On Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev. | 
thought he was very open [during meet- 
ings in Moscow last May]. He spoke very 
frankly. He’s got lots of new ideas for the 


Soviet Union. He is going to be tough as a 
leader. He is not going to be a pushover. 
He is young, dynamic. He is a leader who 
has sufficient backing within the system 
to do what he thinks has to be done. You 
can talk to him. I certainly think he is 
a man the West will do business with. I 
liked him. There is a certain warmth and 
openness in the personality that most 
people like. 


On domestic priorities. The biggest 
change on the economic side has been in- 
dustrial. In some areas we have not done 
so well, but wherever we have given a 
thrust we have done quite well. Nuclear 
power is one, space another. We have got 
our own launch vehicles. We make our 
own satellites. On the defense side, we 
have done quite a lot because certain 
items have not been available, and sec- 
ondly because security was compromised 
no matter who you bought them from. 
Electronic systems, for example. Whoev- 
er we buy them from knows what we've 
got, so we have to make our own. And we 
are fairly good at it. 

Agriculture has been most important. 
With a lot of help from the U.S., there has 
been a green revolution. What we really 
need now is a long-term policy rather 
than our usual short-term decisions. 
But we are beyond the danger of famine. 
Who would have believed this possible 20 
years ago? 

Where we have not done so well is 
education. We have not invested enough 
by anybody's standards, not even our 
own. Our major task is going to be chang- 
ing our way of thinking, to think more 
positively, more modern. We must be 
able to use technology and modern meth- 
ods in our daily work. 

But, of course, population control is 
still our biggest problem. One of the fac- 
tors that will [help] is education, especial- 
ly for women. We are finding that the tra- 
ditional methods, apart from family 
planning and population control, are now 
giving us reduced results. Those states 
which have high levels of education al- 
ready have low birth rates. 


On Indian democracy. What Nehru and 
the founding fathers gave us has stood the 
test of time, the test of tremendous ten- 
sions. Democracy has reached deep into 
the average Indian. I don’t think anybody 
could change the system today. In 1984 
[after Indira’s assassination], people did 
not know what was going to happen. But 
the system really held together. I think 
we got it right at the very beginning. ey 
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World Notes 





EL SALVADOR 
Death in a Dawn Attack 


The military training center 
in La Union is basically a boot 
camp. Every 15 weeks about 250 
recruits are transformed into 
troops, which President José 
Napoleon Duarte’s government 
needs in its struggle against leftist 
guerrillas. Last week the trainees 
received a lesson in warfare 
when some 350 rebels, armed 
with mortars and rockets, staged 
an early-morning attack on the 
base. The young soldiers fought 
off the insurgents, but the two- 
hour battle exacted a bloody 
price: 42 of the trainees were killed and 62 were wounded. There 
were ten known rebel casualties. 

The guerrillas later announced that their objective was to 
capture or kill the twelve American military advisers attached 
to the base. Only five were at La Union at the time, and 
none was injured. The guerrillas have killed five American 
soldiers in the past two years. In recent months the rebels 
have abandoned direct assaults in favor of terrorist acts, 
like the kidnaping last month of President Duarte’s daughter. 
At week’s end negotiations had still not been able to win her 
release. 





Soldiers mourn their dead 


Another Try for a Truce 


Last July the Sri Lankan government and the island’s mili- 
tant minority, known as the Tamils, agreed to call a truce to their 
bloody three-year-old civil war. But the agreement quickly broke 
down, and hundreds have died in renewed fighting over the past 
ten weeks. Last week an umbrella group representing the four 
Tamil guerrilla factions agreed to a new cease-fire that could 
lead to fresh talks on Tamil demands for self-rule. 

At one time the Tamils wanted to set up their own indepen- 
dent nation within Sri Lanka. Now they have softened this de- 
mand, while still seeking self government for those areas of the 
island in the north and the east where they constitute a majority — 
The nearly two million Tamils in these regions, most of them 
Hindu, complain of persecution at the hands of the country’s 12 
million Sinhalese, who are predominantly Buddhist. The Tam- 
ils’ main hope for the future now rests with Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi, who helped arrange the latest cease-fire. Tam- 
il leaders are pressing Gandhi to persuade Sri Lankan President 
Junius Jayewardene to grant them substantial autonomy, and 
thus put an end to the bloody conflict. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
Unclogging Contra Aid 


More than two months after Congress approved $27 million 
in nonmilitary, “humanitarian” assistance to help Nicaragua’s 
contra rebels in their fight against the Sandinista government, 
money is finally flowing to the insurgents. As of last week the 
Nicaraguan Humanitarian Assistance Office, which was set up 
by the Reagan Administration to distribute the funds, had dis- 
pensed $400,000 in aid. But rebel leaders are complaining that 
supplies, such as food, clothing and medicine, are still not reach- 
ing their troops. Asa result, they claim, some guerrilla units have 
had to abandon their hit-and-run war against the Sandinistas. 





The aid pipeline has been clogged by delays in setting up the 
assistance office. Also, the program was embarrassing to the 
government of Honduras, which claims it does not harbor con- 
tras, even though several bases are located there. The Hondu- 
rans have been placated by the decision not to allow the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tegucigalpa to distribute the aid. Says Adolfo Calero, 
head of the largest rebel group, the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force: “We have very little. It is a good time for the aid to come.” 


PORTUGAL 


Another Minority Government 


Stability is an elusive quality in Portuguese politics. Since it 
ousted the dictatorship in 1974, the country has been ruled by 16 
governments. Last week’s parliamentary elections promised yet 
another minority government. The right-of-center Social Demo- 
crats emerged as the leading party with 30% of the vote. But with 
about 85 seats in the 250-member parliament, they are well short 
of the majority needed to ensure a four-year tenure for the new 
Prime Minister, Anibal Cavaco Silva, 46. It was Cavaco Silva 
who triggered the collapse of the government last July when he 
pulled out of the coalition led by Socialist Prime Minister Mario 
Soares, 60. 

The Socialists lost their parliamentary leadership by gaining 
only 21% of the vote, down from 37% in elections two years 
ago. Principal reason for the drop: voter unhappiness witha tough 
new austerity program. 
The biggest surprise was 
the 18% of the vote 
won by the Democratic 
Renewal Party, founded 
only four months ago 
by supporters of Presi- 
dent Antonio Ramalho 
Eanes, 50. He is expected 
to take over party leader- 
ship when his term ends 
next year. 








Cavaco Silva flashes the victory sign 


Opening Up Old Wounds 


Almost nothing upsets the Chinese more than reminders of 
Japan’s brutal occupation of their country, which took an esti- 
mated 20 million lives, before and during World War II. Japa- 
nese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone thus touched a tender 
nerve last August when he became the first postwar Prime Min- 
ister to make an official visit to the Yasukuni Shrine, a Shinto 
holy place in Tokyo honoring Japanese war dead, including con- 
victed criminals like Wartime Prime Minister Hideki Tojo. The 
Chinese reacted with denunciations of a new Japanese “milita- 
rism,” and last month placard-waving students from Peking 
University mounted a protest demonstration. 

Nakasone had planned a second official pilgrimage to Yasu- 
kuni. Last week, however, a 
government spokesman indi- 
cated that the visit would be 
canceled, possibly to ensure a 
cordial welcome for Japanese 
Foreign Minister Shintaro 
Abe, who arrived in Peking 
on Thursday for talks with 
Chinese Foreign Minister Wu 
Xuegian. Counseled Wu at a 
welcoming dinner: ‘‘Please 
benefit from the lessons of 
history.” 











The Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo 
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This year, the big news is the 626s new 
multi-point fuelinjection system. And its 
effects are unmistakable, With a 0 to 60 
time of just 10.3 seconds, the new 626 puts 
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new 626 isn't merely faster. It's also substan- 
tially more refined, With a new poobeed 
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Few cars support a driver 
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a 626. Deluxe models fea- 
ture a 6-way adjustable 
seat with controls for 
both lumbar support and 
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Patrick Ewing will proba- 
bly make more money, but Lyn- 
ette Woodard, 26, is almost cer- 
tain to have more fun. Calling 
it “the opportunity of the cen- 





Boy Wonder: Huang in the lab 


tury,” the 5-ft. Il-in. basket- 
ball player last week became 
the first female member of the 
Harlem Globetrotters, fulfill- 
ing a longtime dream. “The 
Globetrotters were always spe- 
cial, but they were even more 
special to me,” explains Wood- 
ard, whose cousin is ex-Trotter 
Hubie (“Geese”) Ausbie. The 
all-time best female college 
scorer when she graduated in 
1981 from the University of 
Kansas, Woodard was captain 
of the 1984 Olympic gold med- 
al-winning U.S. women’s bas- 
ketball team and beat out 22 
other women Globetrotter 
contenders. She will debut 
when the team begins its 60th- 
anniversary tour in Australia 
this week. So far, the new 
guard reports, breaking the sex 
barrier has brought no penal- 
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Queen of the court: Woodard dressed to score in Globetrotters uniform 


ties from the men, who have 
behaved like “gentlemen.” 
What, those jokers? 


Sophomore David Huang is 
into the higher numbers of 
higher education. After rack- 
ing up a first-year average of 
3.7 at the University of St. 
Thomas in Houston, he has a 
course load this semester of 16 
hours of organic chemistry, bi- 
ology, calculus and microcom- 
puter graphics. The only small 
number Huang is concerned 
with is his age. He is nine years 
old. “I want to be a doctor, a 
surgeon,” he says, “but I'll 
probably have to wait until ’'m 
21 before they'll let me prac- 
tice.” The only child of Thai 
immigrants, he was reading at 
age two (before he could talk), 
at four scored 159 on an IQ test 
(140 is generally considered 
genius level), also at four 
taught his chemical engineer 
father BASIC computer lan- 
guage (are you keeping up with 
all this?) and finished high 
school at eight. His mother, 
who started reading to him 








during the pregnancy, devotes 
herself full time to his educa- 
tion, driving him to university 
and then walking him across 
the street. David reports he gets 
along fine with others in his 
class. “I have friends of all 
ages,” he explains, “but the 
ones I ride bikes with are five or 
six.” He also likes cartoons, 
particularly Woody Woodpeck- 
er, He-Man and Scooby-Doo 


Though the role 
might have winded 


any singer, Luciano Pavarotti | 


easily sustained the ringing 
high notes, the plaintive appog- 
giaturas, the hummingbird runs 
and trills. Not his own, but 
those of 150 hopeful young sing- 
ers. Bespectacled and wrapped 
in a colorful shawl, the celebrat- 


a 
ELAR 


ed tenor spent the past two 
weeks judging the finals of 
the second Opera Company of 
Philadelphia/Luciano Pava- 
rotti International Voice Com- 
petition. “If you win this com- 
petition,” said Pavarotti at the 
outset, “it promises you an op- 
portunity. But more important, 
if you do not win, it doesn’t 


Painfully funny: Williams and Bellow on the set of Seize the Day 
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Audition andante: Pavarotti counsels new talent in Philadelphia 


mean you will not have a ca- 
reer.” Still, the expansive Ital- 
ian could not designate many 
losers. The day the competition 
ended, Pavarotti celebrated 
with an early cake for his 50th 
birthday and announced he had 
decided on 54 winners. There 
is more winnowing yet to be 
done, however; only some will 
get to sing with him in upcom- 
ing Philadelphia productions. 
“They are all scared to death,” 
he said. “And I tell you they are 
all winners.” 





His books have been op- 
tioned over the years by movie- 
makers, but none of Saul Bel- 
low’s works have ever made it to 
the screen. The first exception 
will be Seize the Day. Bellow’s 
tragicomic 1956 novella about 





4 


the decline and foibles of a 
Manhattan salesman is now be- 
ing made into a TV movie for 
PBS in New York City. The 
film, being produced by former 
Princeton students of Bellow’s, 
has delighted the author, and 
last week he visited the set 
to make a cameo appearance 
walking down a hotel corridor 
past his hapless protagonist, 
Tommy Wilhelm, played by 
Robin Williams. The Nobel lau- 
reate has no ambitions about an 
Emmy. “I don’t expect to add 


; anything unless something of 


my absurdity comes through,” 
says Bellow the actor. Bellow 
the writer was not tempted by 
the medium either. “I was ap- 
proached to write the script,” he 
says, “but it’s not my trade. I'd 
have to learn how to do it.” Be- 
sides, he thinks the scriptwrit- 
ers have captured his original 
| humorous intent. “There’s a lot 
of funny stuff,” agrees Williams 
| “But it’s painful funny.” 
— By Guy D. Garcia 
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cial teams each year. Last year, over 
300 Academic All-Americans, rep 
resenting 15 different sports, were 


honored. With great pride in the 
achievements of these scholar 
athletes, GTE is delighted to be the 
official sponsor of this worthwhile 
program 
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hen Chad Wilkinson, 10, is not 
strapped down in his padded bed, he 
must be bound to his wheelchair. Other- 
wise he would try to chew off his fingers or 
bite his arms. All his teeth have been re- 
moved so that he cannot gnaw through his 
lips and tongue. His body is racked with 
palsy, and he is mentally retarded. His 
parents can no longer take him to restau- 
rants in their hometown of Allen, Texas, 
because he might yell out abusively or spit 
food at other diners. “You always pray for 
a miracle,” says his mother Valda. “But 
you don’t hold out much hope.” 

Chad is a victim of Lesch- Nyhan syn- 
drome, a rare inherited disorder triggered 
by a defect in a single gene out of the 
100,000 in his chromosomes. His cells do 
not manufacture hypoxanthine-guanine 
phosphoribosyl transferase (HPRT), an en- 
zyme needed to metabolize basic com- 
pounds. As a result, crystals of uric acid 
have collected in his kidneys and joints, 
while his brain has decayed from a lack 
of HPRT, triggering his bizarre array of 
symptoms. 

Until now, Chad and others like him 
have had few options for treatment be- 
yond inadequate medication or risky ther- 
apies; most Lesch-Nyhan patients die be- 
fore their 20th birthday. But that bleak 
picture may soon change. Genetic engi- 
neers at a handful of U'S. laboratories are 
getting ready to embark on the first trials 
of human gene therapy, a revolutionary 
approach to conquering inherited ail- 
ments. Employing the subtlest available 
techniques of recombinant DNA, the sci- 
entists will attempt to inject healthy 
copies of the affected gene into the bone- 
marrow cells of a victim of a genetic disor- 
der. If all goes well, the good genes will 
begin producing enough of the missing 
enzyme to cure the disease. That will be 
cheering news for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of patients who suffer from the 
3,000 known genetic disorders. Says [hor 
Lemischka, a researcher at the White- 
head Institute for Biomedical Research in 
Cambridge, Mass., one of the several labs 
involved: “It will be a scientific tour de 
force of unparalleled proportions.” 

Anticipating a blizzard of activity in 
the next several months, a subcommittee 
of the National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
has approved guidelines for physicians 
during the initial gene-therapy trials. The 
directives are posed as questions to doctors 
considering the experimental procedure. 
Among them: Is the illness selected for 
treatment severe enough, and is the new 
approach likely to be better than conven- 
tional efforts? Are the risks to the patient 
tolerable? Do the patients and their fam- 
ilies understand what the ordeal will en- 
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Conquering Inherited Enemies 


Doctors stand on the brink ofa genetic revolution 


tail? Explains guidelines Panel Chairman 
LeRoy Walters of Georgetown Universi- 
ty’s Kennedy Institute of Ethics in Wash- 
ington, referring to the infant who re- 
ceived a transplanted baboon heart: “We 
wanted to avoid future Baby Faes.” 
Scientists are also eager to avoid blun- 
ders, and they have worked arduously to 
smooth the way for tests on humans. 
Among the most difficult tasks has been 
designing an efficient delivery system, or 
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vector, to get the interloping DNA into 
cells. An ideal cell type to target for com- 
batting disease is the so-called stem cell, 
an immature marrow cell that further di- 
vides into white and red blood cells, in- 
cluding the many “housekeeping” cells 
responsible for producing critical en- 
zymes. Stem cells, however, are the rarest 
and most elusive cells in the marrow, so 
scientists must settle for getting their for- 
eign genes into all the cells in a patient's 
marrow sample and thereby hope to hit a 
few stems. To accomplish such widescale 
insertion, biologists have enlisted the aid 
of nature’s most successful, if fearsome, 
invader: the virus. “The virus has solved 
the problem of infecting cells,” says Wil- 
liam Nyhan of the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego, one of the researchers who 
identified the Lesch-Nyhan syndrome. 
“That's how it does business.” 

Working with viruses, however, is 
tricky: the germs must be made complete- 
ly benign before being used as DNA carri- 
ers. One master manipulator of viruses is 
Richard Mulligan. In a technique em- 
ployed at the Whitehead Institute, Mulli- 
gan commandeers a mouse leukemia vi- 
rus, chemically carves out its dangerous 














ability to replicate and replaces it with a 
human gene and the appropriate signals 
to regulate it. That construction is then 
mixed with a kind of helper cell, which 
assists in turning the transformed leuke- 
mic virus into a functioning vector. 

Next, several million marrow cells are 
removed from mouse bones and incubat- 
ed with the viral vector; within 48 hours 
the viruses have deposited their genes in 
the nucleus of every cell. The mouse is 
then irradiated to destroy its resident 
marrow cells, leaving plenty of room for 
new marrow growth. Only two weeks af- 
ter the altered cells have been reinjected 
into the mouse, the stem cells among 
them have divided and begun to repopu- 








late the bone. One question that remains: 
Are the new genes expressed, or turned 
on, in the living mice? “We're not there 
yet,” admits David Williams of Harvard 
Medical School and a collaborator with 
the Whitehead group. “But we're getting 
close.” Other laboratories are at more or 
less the same stage. Theodore Friedmann 
of the University of California, San Diego 
and Inder Verma of the Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies in La Jolla, Calif., have 
been using mice to study HPRT genes. Per- 
haps most dramatic of all, W. French An- 
derson of the NIH has begun similar gene- 
transfer experiments on four rhesus 
monkeys. He has removed a portion of 
their bone marrow, added human genes to 
the cells, irradiated the monkeys and re- 
inserted the engineered cells. If his tests 
are successful, the procedures will be al- 
most directly applicable to human beings. 

For the first targets of gene therapy, 
many researchers have singled out three 
rare diseases that affect on the order of one 
birth per 100,000. In all cases the genes 
have already been isolated and extensively 
studied. What is more, biologists hope that 
for at least two of the disorders, only a 
tiny amount of the enzyme need be pro- 
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duced to alleviate the worst symptoms. 
The likeliest candidates: Lesch-Nyhan 
syndrome; adenosine deaminase deficien- 
cy, an immune disorder of the type that 
killed the famous “Bubble Boy”; and pu- 
rine nucleoside phosphorylase deficiency, 
another illness of the immune system. As 
investigators learn ever more about gene 
regulation, however, they may tackle ever 
more complicated hereditary diseases, in- 
cluding sickle-cell anemia, diabetes and 
even cancer. Meanwhile, the increasing 
genetic adeptness of researchers worries 
some observers, who fear the application 
of recombinant DNA to human beings. 
Some extreme critics even evoke visions of 
Hitlerian attempts to engineer a new mas- 
ter race. Most scientists dismiss these 
fears, pointing out that the new therapy 
will be used only on patients’ body cells; it 
will not alter their sex cells, and hence 
cannot affect future generations. “It’s nota 
way of altering the genetic pool,” says A. 
Dusty Miller of the Fred Hutchinson Can- 
cer Research Center in Seattle. “It’s just a 
novel and clever way of administering a 
drug.” Of course, it is just of such novel and 
clever tricks that miracles are often made. 


All advances in gene therapy depend 
on having the gene in hand, ready for in- 
sertion into a cell. But isolating that gene 
can be extremely difficult. As a result, 
only a few hundred of the 100,000 human 
genes have been separated and cloned. 

Scientists, however, have been mak- 
ing remarkable progress in a technique 
that can sharply focus their search for a 
desired gene. Known as restriction frag- 
ment length polymorphism (RFLP), the 
method relies on enzymes that slice DNA 
in distinctive patterns; families with a his- 
tory of a genetic disease will tend to have 
similar configurations, permitting scien- 
tists to zero in on the likeliest site of the of- 
fending gene. In recent weeks biologists 
have announced the discovery of RFLP 
distinctive patterns, or “markers,” for cys- 
tic fibrosis, which afflicts about 30,000 
Americans; cardiovascular disease sus- 
ceptibility; polycystic kidney disease; and 
muscular dystrophy. Says Manuel Buch- 
wald of the Hospital for Sick Children in 
Toronto, one of the co-discovers of the 
cystic fibrosis marker, “It’s the first han- 
die we have on the disease.” 

The latest batch of DNA markers will 
serve as important stepping-stones to the 
isolation of genes. But RFLPs can only ap- 
proximate the gene’s position; biologists 
must progressively snip away the inter- 
vening fragments before they can fish out 
the gene and begin manipulating it. At 
least one marker, however, may be imme- 
diately useful. John Baxter of California 
Biotechnology, the firm where the heart- 
disease markers were found, believes the 
RFLP could help in alerting people to their 
tendency in time to change their behav- 
ior. Warns Baxter: “If you have this 
marker, it’s equivalent to having blood 
pressure of 190.” —By Natalie Angier. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington 
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After Pergonal: Frustacis and young Stephen Earl on their way home 


Too Much of a Good Thing? 
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The Frustacis sue their fertility doctor 


miling wanly, Patti Frustaci stood 

proudly outside Childrens Hospital in 
Orange County, Calif., holding tiny Ste- 
phen Ear! in her arms. After nearly 20 
weeks in intensive care, the last of her 
three surviving septuplets was finally on 
his way home. But last week, only four 
days after that seemingly happy occasion, 
Patti and her husband Sam filed a $3.25 
million malpractice suit in Los Angeles 
County Superior Court against_both the 
clinic and the physician who administered 
the fertility drugs responsible for the con- 
ception of Stephen Earl and his six sib- 
lings. Said Patti: “Life will never be what it 
was before we began this treatment.” 

The Frustacis’ suit charges Dr. Jaro- 
slav Marik, 52, and the Tyler Medical 
Clinic in West Los Angeles with medical 
malpractice, four wrongful deaths and the 
loss of earnings as a result of prescribing 
“excessive and inappropriate dosages” of 
Pergonal and HCG (human chorionic go- 
nadotropin). The Frustacis also claim that 
the doctor and clinic failed to monitor 
Patti’s progress on the drugs. Both Marik 
and the clinic have refused to comment 
on the allegations. 

Part of the claim is intended to cover 
the continued medical expenses of the 
three survivors. Two of the infants still 
suffer from a lung ailment that requires 
the continuous administration of oxygen 
at home, and their mother says she cannot 
resume work as a high school English 
teacher because of the time required to 
care for her children. 

The principal drug in question, Per- 
gonal, is a mixture of hormones extracted 
from the urine of postmenopausal women. 
It is used to stimulate the maturation of 
egg-bearing follicles in the ovaries of 
women who are infertile because their 
natural hormonal secretions are either 
low or out of sequence. In most cases, the 








drug causes the maturation ofa single fol- 
licle, which can then be induced by HCG 
to release its egg into the fallopian tube 
for fertilization. But the exact amount of 
Pergonal required to cause just one follicle 
to mature rather than three or four—or in 
this case seven—varies from patient to 
patient. As a result, repeated monitor- 
ing of Pergonal’s effect is essential. Says 
Dr. Roger Lobo, chief of the division of 
infertility at U.S.C: “We do not give 
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Ultrasound image of eggs (white aso 


Pergonal unless we are able to monitor.” 
One monitoring procedure consists of 
measuring levels of the hormone estrogen 
in a patient’s blood or urine. As the folli- 
cles mature, hormone levels gradually in- 
crease. The higher the estrogen level, the 
likelier it becomes that more than one egg 
has matured. Another procedure is the so- 
nar-scanning technique called ultra- 
sound, which produces black-and-white 
images of a woman’s ovaries upon which 
the number of ripening eggs can be count- 
ed. Multiple pregnancies can usually be 
avoided by using one or both methods. In 
spite of their ordeal, the Frustacis have 
faith in drugs like Pergonal. Said Patti: “I 
want to emphasize that we still believe in 
treatment for fertility.” —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Jim Byers/Los Angeles 
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Putting Them All to the Test 





Does wider screening mean narrower freedoms? 


Pree for exams is an 
accepted part of class- 
room life, but students at Hen- 
ry P. Becton Regional High 
School in East Rutherford, 
N.J., may soon be given the 
sort of test that is hard to cram 
for. Two months ago, the local 
school board voted that all 
479 of the youngsters at Bec- 
ton must submit to urinalysis 
in a search for drug users. The 
screening is now on hold, 
while five students backed by 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union test the testing in court. 
“It’s against the Bill of Rights 
that we're supposed to be 
learning about in school,” says 
Carla Odenheim, a senior and 
one of the five Becton plain- 
tiffs. Superintendent Alfred 
Marbaise counters that he is 
trying to create a drug-free 
environment. “We see our- 
selves doing something in the best inter- 
ests of our kids,” he explains. 

Those competing values are increas- 
ingly set against each other as Americans 
face more and more screening designed to 
combat drugs, drunk driving, terrorism, 
on-the-job thievery and, most recently, 
AIDS. Major league baseball players last 
month temporarily deflected a push for 
voluntary drug testing. The metal detectors 
familiar at airports are now found at many 
government buildings. In the first six 
months after the Dade County courthouse 
in Miami installed a detector last year, an 
amazing 3,000 weapons were discovered. 
Peter Bensinger, former administrator of 
the federal Drug Enforcement Agency, es- 
timates that about one-quarter of FoR- 
TUNE 500 companies require job applicants 
to undergo urinalysis to detect drug use. 

Concern about AIDS has prompted 
calls for public health workers, dentists 
and even barbers to be tested for exposure 
to the virus believed to cause the disease. 
This month the armed services are start- 
ing such screening for all recruits. The 
National Education Association last 
week supported the right of schools to re- 
quire tests of students and teachers when 
there was “reasonable” cause to believe 
they had been infected. Fearful of expen- 
sive claims by AIDS patients, insurance 
companies are working to change laws in 
California and Wisconsin that bar the use 
of AIDS blood tests to evaluate policy ap- 
plicants. Some insurance companies con- 
tend that such prohibitions would require 
them to exclude AIDS-related medical ex- 
penses from coverage or to raise the pre- 
miums of all policyholders. 
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A lab technician uses the Emit method to check urine samples 


Supporters of testing in general argue 
that it is justified by pressing require- 
ments of public health and safety. In Au- 
gust the Tennessee Valley Authority be- 
gan using urinalysis to check all new 
nuclear-plant employees for drug use be- 
cause, says Joe Gross, chief of employ- 
ment, “we're very concerned about nucle- 
ar-plant safety, and this is one aspect of 
it—having a work force free of alcohol or 
drug abuse.” Southern Pacific Railway 
claims that since it began drug and alco- 
hol screening last year, on-the-job acci- 
dents and injuries attributed to human er- 
ror have dropped by nearly 71%. 

But Southern Pacific is also being sued 
by a former employee who was fired after 
she refused to submit to the urinalysis. In 
Washington a school-bus aide, who regis- 
tered positive for drugs in a urine test, was 
fired by the school district even though 
she was cleared in a retest; she too is su- 
ing. May an employer in- 
vade the privacy of workers, 
even to the extent of inspect- 
ing their bodily fluids? The 
answer is unclear, in part be- 
cause laws vary from state to 
state. But courts often try to 
draw a distinction between 
the examination of external 
evidence—fingerprints or 
hair samples, for instance— 
and more intrusive tests like 
taking urine or blood. The 
rationale being served is also 
relevant. A test that is rea- 
sonable for an airline pilot 
might be extreme for a ticket ; 
clerk. 
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Breath check for a driver 





There is the further question of wheth- 
er testers cast their nets too broadly, penal- 
izing employees for off-the-job indulgences 
that have no bearing on their job perfor- 
mance. Urinalysis, for instance, can indi- 

cate drug use a week or more 
2 after it has taken place. Co- 
= lumbia University Professor 
Alan Westin says that how 
< people spend their time away 
from work is a private matter: 
“Many generations of Ameri- 
can workers would get roaring 
drunk on Saturday night, then 
show up for work a little hung 
over on Monday morning, and 
we led the world in produc- 
tion.” Westin believes tests 
should measure the level of im- 
pairment, as Breathalyzers do, 
not merely look for evidence of 
drugs or alcohol. 

Other objections to testing 
include the claim that it is 
used mostly as a way to con- 
trol subordinates, while high- 
er executives are rarely tested. 
And there are many com- 
plaints about faulty screening. 
For urinalysis, a test called 
Emit (Enzyme Multiplied Im- 
munoassay Test) is the method most com- 
monly used to detect drugs. Though its 
manufacturer, the Syva Co., describes it 
as 97% to 99% accurate, critics say it is far 
less reliable in practice, in part because 
samples are not always properly stored or 
handled by lab personnel. “From the 
point of view of analytical chemistry, 
these Emit tests are unacceptable,” says 
Dr. David Greenblatt, a clinical pharma- 
cologist at the New England Medical 
Center. Lie detectors are also frequently 
attacked as inaccurate, and Montana 
Congressman Patrick Williams has gath- 
ered 160 co-sponsors for a bill that would 
bar private employers from using them. 
“These gadgets are an electronic Maginot 
Line,” says Williams. “They don’t add to 
actual security.” 

Williams, like many civil libertarians, 
is afraid that the general increase in testing 
means “a slow, insidious dissolution of peo- 
ple’s freedom.” Surprisingly, 
however, the shift in recent 
years has provoked little out- 
cry. “People are more con- 
cerned with protecting their 
children and themselves than 
with intangible rights of pri- 
vacy and civil liberties,” says 
Harvard Law Professor Ar- 
thur Miller. In the present at- 
mosphere, the fear of what 
is lost with too much testing 
is evidently less than the 
fear of what is risked by too 
little. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Timothy Loughran/ 
Boston and Lucy Schulte/New 
York, with other bureaus 
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Baker Steers a New Course 








“We must not deceive ourselves. There 
are no easy solutions, and none of us can 
escape our responsibilities.” 


o said Treasury Secretary James 

Baker last week as he announced 

an ambitious U.S. scheme to rescue 
the Third World’s floundering debtor 
countries. His speech was the main event 
for 9,000 moneymen who gathered in the 
South Korean capital of Seoul for the an- 
nual meeting of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund. The bank- 
ers and Finance Ministers welcomed his 
message as a breakthrough. For the first 
time the U.S. is willing to throw its weight 
behind an effort to solve the dangerous 
debt problem. Said Pedro-Pablo Kuc- 
zynski, a managing director of the First 
Boston investment firm: “It is a funda- 
mental step forward for the U.S. to say 
that the problem is bigger than they 
thought.” 

Until last week the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s attitude toward the debt crisis 
was that foreign countries should solve 
their problems by adopting austerity mea- 
sures and paying off their staggering 
loans. As a result, such countries as Mexi- 
co, Brazil and Argentina were required to 
adopt tough economic policies that ran 
the risk of setting off severe social unrest. 
The new US. approach recognizes that 
borrowers will remain at the brink of col- 
lapse unless they can rev up their econom- 
ic growth. Said IMF Managing Director 
Jacques de Larosiére: “The debtor coun- 
tries must grow out of debt.” To do so, 
they will need even more cash infusions. 
The plan that Baker outlined calls for a 
three-year lending increase of $29 billion, 
of which $20 billion would come from 
commercial banks and an additional $9 
billion mostly from the World Bank. 

To make sure the money is used pru- 
dently, the Administration wants the 
World Bank to take on a greater role in 
the debt problem than it has in the past 
As the U'S. sees it, the bank should pro- 
vide long-term help and supervision for 
the borrowers. This would fill a gap left by 
the IMF, whose loans and austerity pro- 
grams are aimed at getting the debtors out 
of short-term jams. Until now the Admin- 
istration has been unsupportive of the 
World Bank, which traditionally makes 
loans mostly for bridges, dams and other 
development projects. Viewing the insti- 
tution as too indulgent of left-wing re- 
gimes, the Administration has even cut 
back the amount of money it could lend. 

Now, in a dramatic reversal, the Ad- 
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The Treasury Secretary at a press conference in Seoul after unveiling his proposal 


ministration wants the World Bank to do 
more. The organization, the US. feels, 
should increase its lending and expand 
the joint loans it makes with commercial 
banks to developing countries. The World 
Bank and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, in Baker's view, could in- 
crease their disbursements to the major 
debtors by roughly 50% above the current 
annual level of nearly $6 billion 


orld Bank President A.W. Clau- 

sen, the former chairman of 

Bank of America, had tried for 
several years to widen his institution's re- 
sponsibility, but he was rebuffed by the 
White House. Ironically, just as the Ad- 
ministration is adopting some of his 
views, Clausen said last week that he will 
leave office at the end of his term in July 
Clausen, 62, had expressed an interest in 
staying longer, but the Administration 
apparently believes he lacks the dyna- 
mism for the job. The White House wants 
to nominate another official, possibly 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker 
(see box) 

Baker's plan, however, is not just a 
giveaway to Third World countries 
Washington wants the World Bank and 
the IMF to supervise closely countries that 
receive the new loans, to make sure the 
funds are used for economic changes that 
will stimulate long-term growth. One spe- 
cific U.S. prescription: the debtor nations 


The U.S. launches an ambitious plan to defuse the Third World’s debt bomb 





should turn over many state-run opera- 
tions to the private sector. Says Rimmer 
de Vries, chief international economist for 
Morgan Guaranty Trust: “Latin Ameri- 
can countries have relied far too much on 
government enterprises, which are usual- 
ly inefficient, bureaucratic behemoths.” 
The debtors must also take measures to 
slow down their capital flight so that 
money from the new loans does not sim- 
ply go into foreign bank accounts. The 
classic example is Mexico, which lost at 
least $33 billion between 1977 and 1984 as 
panicky citizens poured money into U.S 
real estate and other havens 

Baker will need a lot of help from pri- 
vate bankers to achieve his goals. The pro- 
posed $20 billion in new commercial-bank 
lending for the Third World represents 
only a 2.5% increase above this year’s lev- 
el. Nonetheless, most bankers dread mak- 
ing any new loans to developing countries, 
where they already have mountains of 
risky loans outstanding. To encourage new 
lending, Volcker has suggested setting upa 
so-called superbank that could speed up 
loans by commercial banks to the debtors 

The first testing ground for Baker’s plan 
could be Mexico, which will need more 
than $3 billion in new money to meet its 
debt payments through next year. Only a 
few months ago, the country appeared to be 
one of the IMF’s best turnaround cases. It 
had adopted austerity measures to reduce 
government spending, and was bringing 
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down inflation while increas- 
ing exports. But the country has 
since slipped back, partly be- 
cause the declining price of oil 
has cut down the amount of 
money it earns abroad. Any 
previous hopes that Mexico 
might improve economically 
without new borrowing now lie 
amid the rubble of that earth- 
quake-devastated land. None- 
theless, the U.S. believes that 
fresh loans would allow Mexico 
to get back on the road to 
growth by encouraging local 
investment. 

Baker’s proposal for solv- 
ing the world debt crisis came 
just two weeks after a pair of 








bold strokes by the White 
House to reduce the growing 
tension in world trade. On 
Sept. 22 the US. reached 
an agreement with Britain, 
France, Japan and West Ger- 
many to help drive down the 
value of the dollar, which had 
been soaring on world money 
markets for nearly five years. 
Next day the White House 
announced that it intended to 
get tough with countries that 
violated fair-trade practices, and pro- 
posed setting up a $300 million U.S. war 
chest to help domestic companies boost 
their exports. The goal was to water down 
the protectionist frenzy that has been 
taking over Congress. Last week, though, 
the House passed a bill that would curb 
textile imports from the twelve nations 
that are the leading suppliers by an aver- 
age of 40%. The Senate is expected to be- 





gin considering a similar bill this week. 

Baker’s measures of the past month 
constitute a new Reagan Administration 
policy in international economic affairs. 
During its first five years in office, the Ad- 
ministration had adopted a_ generally 
hands-off policy. Donald Regan, who 
served as Treasury Secretary during the 
President's first term, and Beryl! Sprinkel, 
the Under Secretary for Monetary Affairs, 





did not believe in taking an ac- 
tivist policy role. Strong advo- 
cates of free markets, both 
men believed that the private 
sector should be left alone to 
solve world economic prob- 
lems. They opposed interven- 
ing in currency exchanges to 
halt the rise of the dollar. They 
also believed that the world 
debt crisis could be handled 
mainly between private banks 
and foreign countries, with 
a minimum of government 
help. Those policies alienated 
many US. allies, particularly 
the Europeans, who favored a 
more activist approach. 

After Baker switched jobs 
with Regan and moved into 
the Treasury’s Greek Revival 
edifice directly across East 
Executive Avenue from the 
White House, policy gradual- 
ly began to shift. Ata meeting 
of top world Finance Minis- 
ters in Paris in April, Baker 
indicated that the U.S. might 
be more flexible on interna- 
tional monetary reform than 
it had been in the past. 

Baker's pragmatism in- 
spired him to look for a new ‘approach. 
Says a senior Administration official: “Un- 
der the Regan team, we would still be hold- 
ing back and saying we can’t help.” Con- 
curs C, Fred Bergsten, director of the 
Institute for International Economics: 
“Baker had the flexibility and saw the need 
for change. The Administration has now 
joined the world.” 

To a certain extent, Baker’s moves 














Job Shuffle Ahead? 


T he presidency of the World Bank is a position that has 
not received much attention in recent years, but under 
the Baker plan for dealing with Third World debt, it could 
take on far greater importance. Accordingly, after A.W. 
Clausen announced last week that he will step down as head 
of the global lender, speculation began almost immediately 
over who might succeed him. The post has traditionally been 
held by an American, and the opening could lead to an in- 
triguing round-robin job shuffle. 

Heading the list of prospective succes- 
sors to Clausen is Paul Volcker, 58, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. One 
enticement: the World Bank presidency 
pays $175,000 a year, vs. the $75,100 that 
Volcker now earns. The Fed chairman, 
whose term does not end until August 
1987, refuses to comment on the specula- 
tion, and aides deny that he has any inter- 
est in running the bank. 

Yet Volcker might be tempted to 
move on if he sees his control of the Fed- 
eral Reserve increasingly challenged. 
Last week the Reagan Administration 
announced the nomination to the Fed 
board of two conservatives who might di- 
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Clausen will step down next July 


minish his policy clout. As expected, the President chose 
Manuel Johnson, 36, an Assistant Treasury Secretary and 
supply-side advocate, and Wayne Angell, 55, a Kansas 
banker, economist and farmer, to fill vacancies on the seven- 
member board. Their selection, coupled with two earlier 
Reagan appointments, will produce a majority of the board 
less likely to toe the Volcker line on monetary policy. 

Should Volcker stay put, Wall Street insiders speculate 
that the World Bank job could go to one of two other candi- 
dates. They are John Whitehead, 63, Deputy Secretary of 
State and former co-chairman of the investment firm of 
Goldman Sachs, and retired Citibank 
Chairman Walter Wriston, 66. 

Any move by Volcker would, of course, 
leave open the powerful position of Federal 
Reserve chairman. The rumor mill is al- 
ready putting forth candidates for the posi- 
tion. One is Secretary of State George 
Shultz, who has a strong economics back- 
ground and served as Treasury Secretary 
= under Nixon. Another prospect is Donald 
Regan, White House chief of staff and for- 
mer Treasury Secretary. Washington spec- 
ulation has it that First Mate Nancy Rea- 
gan wants the politically maladroit Regan 
out of the White House. The gossips have 
taken things from there and now have Re- 
gan headed for the Fed. Stay tuned. 
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have been dictated by necessity. He came 
to recognize that the Latin debtors needed 
more help than they were getting. It was 


hardly good policy to push austerity pro- | 


grams that fostered social unrest in Latin 


America at a time when the U.S. was | 


fighting Communist-backed revolution- 
aries in the same area. Former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, contending that 
the monstrous debts pose a grave threat to 
South America’s democracies, has called 
for “the contemporary equivalent of the 
Marshall Plan.” Kissinger praised Bak- 
er’s plan as a “major departure,” but cau- 
tioned, “I feel that the resources devoted 
to it are not adequate for the job.” 

The reaction to the sea change in the 
Administration’s international economic 
policy has been generally good so far. The 
London Financial Times, while admitting 
that the plan has shortcomings, wrote in an 
editorial last week: “Mr. Baker's initiative 
could represent a ‘great leap’ towards bal- 
ance and prosperity for the international fi- 
nancial system, and the Third World.” 


he attitude in Seoul toward Baker’s 

debt-crisis proposal was also posi- 

tive. Said West German Finance 
Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg: ‘This 
points in the right direction.” His French 
colleague Pierre Beregovoy concurred: “It 
is an idea whose time has come.” Peru, 
however, objected to the leadership role of 
the U.S. Said Finance Minister Luis Alva 
Castro: “We do not accept there being a 
single country that is subject to no control 
whatsoever while the countries of the 
Third World are condemned to hunger.” 
Even so, Brazil’s Minister of Finance, Dil- 
son Funaro, whose country is the biggest 
Latin American debtor, said that he was 
“very optimistic” about the plan and that 
it was “a good way to go.” 

Baker’s new international policies, 
however, cannot be separated from the do- 
mestic economic situation. The high value 
of the dollar and the staggering interest 
rates that have made the debt problem 
much more serious are both largely due to 
the high American budget deficit. Without 
some action to bring that down, all the 
moves started in the past month will not 
succeed. The importance of deficit reduc- 
tion could be seen last week when the dol- 
lar rose in value against the Japanese yen, 
despite a massive attempt by the Bank of 
Japan to stop the increase. World currency 
speculators are still doubtful that the U.S. 
will do anything about the budget deficit 
and believe that the dollar will therefore 
not drop, as Baker and the leading Fi- 
nance Ministers wish. 

When Baker wants to relax from the 
problems of world finance and politics, he 
likes to go home to his ranch near San 
Antonio and go hunting. Says a former 
Treasury official: “He shoots turkeys, and 
that takes patience and good stalking.” 
The biggest game Baker now has to bag is 
the budget deficit. — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Seoul and Christopher 
Redman/Washington 











People on the Move 





The discount carrier wins the bidding in the battle for Frontier 


n the four years since it was launched, 

People Express has brought no-frills 
flights to 49 cities. Yet even though it now 
has routes to London and California, the 
Newark-based company is still primarily 
an east-of-the-Mississippi phenomenon 
Last week People took a giant step toward 
becoming a national airline by outbidding 
Texas Air to buy Denver's Frontier Air- 
lines for about $300 million. 

Only two weeks ago, it looked as if 
Frontier would have a quite different fate. 
Texas Air Chairman Frank Lorenzo had 
offered to buy 60% of the outstanding 





stock of Frontier Holdings, the airline’s 
parent company, for $20 a share, topping 
a $17-a-share bid made by four of Fron- 
tier’s five unions. Frontier's employees, 
though, were anxious to avoid dealing 


with Lorenzo, whom they consider anti- | 


union. In 1981, he bought Continental 
Airlines and two years later declared 
bankruptcy in order to get out of costly 
union contracts, In August, TWA’s 
unions joined forces with Corporate Raid- 
er Carl Icahn to block Lorenzo's attempt 
to take over that airline. Says Lorraine 
Loflin, president of Frontier's flight atten- 
dants union: “We had directives from the 
membership that Lorenzo was not accept- 
able.” The unions, which had given $32 
million in wage concessions while trying 
to take over Frontier, said they would re- 
voke the salary cuts if Lorenzo took over. 
A hectic series of negotiations be- 
tween People and Frontier began when 
People Founder Donald Burr called Jo- 
seph O'Gorman, Frontier's president, 
about a deal. While on vacation in Monte- 
rey, Calif., Burr met with O’Gorman for 
two days. The talks then shifted to Den- 
ver’s United Bank Tower and finally to 


In the duel for Frontier, Burr, right, bested Lorenzo, with help from the company’s unions 





New York’s Chase Plaza. After receiving 
labor’s blessing, Frontier's management 
opted for Burr’s $24-a-share offer 

The People-Texas Air battle brought 
back together two old rivals. Burr was a 
protégé of Lorenzo’s at Texas Air in the 
1970s but left on bad terms. Though they 
still dislike each other, Burr and Lorenzo 
share certain traits, including an antipa- 
thy for organized labor, Wall Street ana- 
lysts were dumbfounded that Frontier's 
unions found Burr any more palatable 
than Lorenzo. People, after all, is a non- 
union shop. Says one airline consultant: 


TIVEDON NHOF 








“Don Burr is as surprised as anyone else 
that Frontier struck a deal with People.” 

Questions remain about Frontier's fu- 
ture. The purchase agreement guarantees 
that no employees will be laid off for a 
minimum of five years, but People’s man- 
agement is known for its low-budget opera- 
tions. It flies passengers for 5.17¢ a mile, 
about half the industry average. People will 
surely look for ways to cut overhead, and 
that could include labor costs. 

Linking People’s routes with Fron- 
tier’s should make for a good mix. People 
flies mostly to East Coast cities, while 
Frontier's routes are concentrated in the 
West. In addition, Frontier’s 21 landing 
gates at Denver's bustling Stapleton Air- 
port are a valuable prize for People. Says 
Ruth Hennefeld, an investment manager 
at Merrill Lynch: “The deal is a bargain 
for People. The company bought into the 
Denver market for far less than it would 
have cost it to start from scratch.” Peo- 
ple’s once lofty goal of becoming a nation- 
al airline now seems remarkably down to 
earth. —By Gordon M. Henry. Reported by 
Thomas McCarroll/New York and Robert C. 
Wurmstedt/Denver 
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When you’ve completely outfitted the great outdoors, it’s time to move indoors: 


THE COLEMAN 


THE. 


GAS FURNACE. 


<f 


Contact your Coleman 
The Coleman Company. 


onthe furnace that's builttoheat == 
yourhome asdependablyasthe i ai ; ty 
Coleman® lantern lights the night. ne hair i 


The Coleman Company, Inc. 
+e Residential Products Division 
PO. Box 1762, Wichita, KS 67201. New super-efficient gas 


HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING appliances make America's 


best energy value even better. 


Gas. America’s best energy value. 

















Latest HLDI Report on Highway Safety: 


GM CARS 








RATED 





BEST 
8'™" YEAR 


IN A ROW. 





1982-1984 passenger cars with “Substantially Better than Average” overall injury claim experience. 





Make Body Relative Frequency 
“1. Oldsmobile Custom Cruiser SW 54 
2 Volvo 240 SW 56 
3. Mercedes-Benz 380SL Coupe Ss 57 
4.) Tie Oldsmobile Delta 88 4D 59 
v4.) “© Buick Electra SW 59 
6. Mercedes-Benz 300SD/SE ss 60 
v7. | Tie Buick LeSabre 4D 62 
¥7.! “© Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight 4D 62 
v9.) Chevrolet Corvette SS 63 
9.) Tie Jaguar XJ6 SS 63 
9. Dodge Caravan SW 63 


Source: Highway Loss Data Institute. Body Styles: SW =Station Wagon; SS=Specialty, All results are stated in relative 
frequency of injury claims. A relative injury claim frequency of 100 is average. Relative frequencies of less than 70 are 


defined by HLDI as “Substantially Better than Average” 


The Highway Loss Data Institute (HLDI) is 
a non-profit public service organization asso- 
ciated with the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety. As it has done for several years, HLDI 
has summarized and published its findings on 
the frequency of automotive insurance claims. 

This year, HLDI finds that 6 of the top 11 
models with overall injury claim experience 
defined as “substantially better than average” 
are General Motors cars. 

We are pleased that GM cars are rated best 
again, as they have been ever since HLDI started 


summarizing its findings eight years ago. 

We believe this continued excellence reflects 
not only our cars—their quality, size, weight, and 
design —but also how and where they are driven. 

The HLDI results show that our cars and 
our customers go well together. And we trust it 
will continue that way in the 


z 7 ee Chevrolet 
years ahead. Because we are Pontiac 
doing our part to see that it Oldsmobile 
does. Buick 


Cadillac 
GMC Truck 


That’s the GM commit- 
ment to excellence. 


Nobody sweats the defails like GM. 
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He Ain’t Heavy, He’s My Banker 
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Manufacturers Hanover cuts the interest rate on credit cards 


s countless consumers have found to 

their dismay, the towering interest 
that banks charge for credit-card pur- 
chases can defy both gravity and the laws 
of economics. While the prime rate for 
corporate customers has plunged from 
20% % to 914% since 1981 and the average 
new mortgage rate has dropped from 
17.7% to 11.6% during that time, credit- 
card interest in most areas has remained 
at a sky-high level of more than 18% an- 
nually. That is a rate once associated with 
local loan sharks rather than with your 
friendly neighborhood banker. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust, the 
fourth largest U.S. bank, last week be- 
came the first major lender in four years 
to lower its credit-card rate. The New 
York institution trimmed the charge from 
19.8% to 17.8% for Visa and MasterCard 
accounts and other revolving credit lines. 
“We saw it as a significant marketing op- 
portunity,” said Edward Miller, executive 
vice president for retail banking. The 
bank hopes to woo customers from its ri- 
vals with the lower rate. 

Consumer groups, however, were not 
ready to applaud. “That's a good first step, 
but they haven’t gone far enough,” said 
Marla Kaplan, associate director of 
Bankcard Holders of America, a consum- 
er advice service that claims some 100,000 
members. “It’s time rates came down still 
farther.” Alan Fox, chief lobbyist for the 
Consumer Federation of America, said 
cardholders could save $500 million a 
year if the average credit rate dropped to 
17.1%. A recent federation study estimat- 
ed that consumers spend a whopping 
$6 billion a year in interest on purchases 
made with bank cards. 

Card rates range widely across the 
U.S. Consumers in Arkansas are lucky: 
state law caps credit-card interest at 5% 
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above the Federal Reserve's discount 
rate, and they currently pay only about 
12%%. The rates climb above 20% in Cal- 
ifornia and other states. 

Congress has been increasingly con- 
cerned about the high cost of plastic cred- 
it. Three bills introduced this year would 
set a ceiling on charges. The measures, 
which are likely to be taken up in early 
1986, would peg card rates to the interest 
on other kinds of short-term loans. One of 
the bills, sponsored by Democratic Repre- 
sentative Mario Biaggi of New York, 
would limit card interest to no more than 
5% above the cost of 90-day commercial 
paper, a type of corporate IOU that now 
yields about 7.9%. 

Banks say that they must charge high 
rates because the level of fraud and de- 
faults makes credit-card lending risky. 
They also contend that consumers give 
little thought to the interest costs. Nearly 
a third of all cardholders pay their bal- 
ances within 30 days and thus avoid credit 
charges. 

Nonetheless, U.S. bankers are now 
considering whether to reduce their card 
rates in response to Manufacturers Hano- 
ver’s move. Said Leo Mullin, executive 
vice president of First National Bank of 
Chicago, which charges 19.8%: “We are 
always looking at the variable features of 
the card business.” In California, Bank of 
America, which also charges 19.8%, said 
its rates were under review. But one Mid- 
western banker privately doubted that 
many institutions would reduce their 
charges soon. “Why should they?” he ob- 
served, “They're growing fat on interest 
income, and until competitive pressures 
force a cut, they're not going to give up 
the golden egg.” 














Facing Failure 
Canadian banks in trouble 


or decades Canadian banking has 

been both highly concentrated and 
loosely regulated. It was a system, though, 
that seemed to work. The quiet was shat- 
tered last month with the collapse of two 
of Canada’s 14 banks. They were the 
country’s first bank failures in 62 years. 
Last week a financial crisis struck a third 
bank, the Montreal-based Mercantile 
Bank of Canada, the country’s eighth 
largest, with assets of $4.4 billion (Cana- 
dian dollars). Mercantile, which is 24% 
owned by New York-based Citicorp, has 
been facing a severe cash squeeze. Inves- 
tors who would normally buy Mercan- 
tile’s commercial paper have been buying 
securities elsewhere. Their lack of confi- 
dence in Mercantile reflects the bank’s 
small size and relatively poor loan portfo- 
lio, which is burdened with risky oil and 
real estate loans. 

Fearing yet another collapse, Cana- 
da’s six largest banks, which together 
control 95% of the country’s bank assets, 
have moved to save Mercantile. At the re- 
quest of the Ottawa government, they 
have pumped more than $300 million 
into the ailing bank over the past three 
weeks, 

Mercantile’s troubles follow the fail- 
ure of two institutions in the oil-rich west- 
ern province of Alberta: Calgary-based 
Northland Bank and Edmonton-based 
Canadian Commercial Bank. Incorporat- 
ed in the 1970s, the two banks lent mil- 
lions of dollars to oil and real estate busi- 
nesses. Then in the early 1980s many of 
the banks’ loans turned sour. Together the 
two banks controlled only about 1% of all 
Canadian bank assets, so the fallout from 
their failures was limited. But investors 
are anxious about the safety of smaller 
banks. 

The government is trying to calm the 
dangerous situation, but so far with little 
success. The House of Commons began 
debating whether all uninsured deposits 
at the two failed banks, meaning all those 
larger than $60,000, should be given fed- 
eral protection. John Turner, leader of the 
opposition Liberal Party, argued against 
it. “Is there now to be an implicit govern- 
ment guarantee to bail out future deposi- 
tors in any difficulty?” he asked. The 
banking failures are exacerbating the po- 
litical troubles of Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. Two Cabinet members recent- 
ly resigned; one of them faces possible 
charges of misappropriating campaign 
funds. 

The bank troubles are expected to 
lead to tougher government regulation of 
the industry. Such reforms, though, may 
come too late for the Mercantile Bank. 
While the institution may survive, there is 
wide speculation that it might merge with 
one of the country’s larger, healthier 
banks. w 
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The next time you travel, bring along a cheap i 
friend, the AT&T Card. It’s the most inexpensive 
way around to make AT&T Long Distance Service 
calls from a public phone. Cheaper than coins 
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The AT&T Card—a tight wad you could learn to love. 
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Calvin Meets the Marlboro Man 








hat is the most familiar U.S. adver- 

tisement? For years the answer was 
the Marlboro Man, an American icon 
who helped make the Philip Morris ciga- 
rette the nation’s best-selling brand. No 
longer. According to the latest report 
from Video Storyboard Tests, a New 
York City firm that rates the ten most 
noticed print ads, Marlboro has been 
edged out by Calvin Klein, the designer 
whose suggestive series of underwear ads 
first appeared in 1982. Says Dave Va- 
dehra, president of Video Storyboard 
Tests: “Calvin Klein has managed to do 
in three years what it took Marlboro 20 
years to do.” 

Klein, whose firm produces its own 
ads, is America’s undisputed pacesetter in 
turning out erotic ads and commercials 
One of his earliest efforts was a famous— 











Tossing aside taboos in the bold new world of advertising 


one arm tightly embracing a scantily clad 


woman as she wields the razor. The ob- | 


ject being promoted: Swatch watches, a 
trendy Swiss brand. Sure enough, on sec- 
ond look, each is wearing two of them. 
The broken taboo: seduction in the 
bathroom. 

Ads for Solofiex, an Oregon maker of 
body-building equipment, show a wom- 
an’s hand touching such brawny hunks as 
Boxing Champ Ken Norton, Muscleman 
Frank Zane and Olympic Gold Medal 
Gymnast Mitch Gaylord. The headline: 
“A hard man is good to find.” Says Jerry 
Wilson, founder of Solofiex, whose sales 
have jumped 20% since the ads started 
appearing last spring: “There’s no way I 
can sell the product without selling sex.” 

Advertisers argue that the main rea- 
son ads are sexier these days can easily be 


Ors SSIOON 
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Hennessy 


The civilized way tote 


t the water 





man who is wearing the company’s sun- 
glasses, tries them on, then tucks them 
into her briefcase. When he asks, “What 
about my sunglasses?,” she hands him a 
business card and purrs, “I'll be staying at 
the Savoy.” 

A few of the suggestive new ads have 
achieved a cult following. Hennessy Co- 
gnac’s portrayals of a gorgeous woman in 
a tiny purple bathing suit flirting with an 
equally attractive man at poolside first 
appeared last February in SPORTS ILLUS- 
| TRATED’s annual swimsuit issue; readers 
wrote in to say that the brandy-toting 
beauty (Julie Floyd) was the best-looking 
model in the magazine. Shortly afterward, 
says Moet-Hennessy Vice President Clin- 
ton Rodenberg, New York commuters 
started stealing the ads from trains. 

According to Rodenberg, the series, 
which began in 1983 with a picture of a 
young couple snuggling by a ski-lodge 
fireplace, was designed to attract new 
yuppie customers by showing people “en- 
joying Cognac in other than the tradition- 








Calvin Klein Underwear | 


The eye-catching and pulse-quickening promotions are breaking many of the unwritten rules that once governed the industry 


possibly even notorious—1980 jeans ad 
featuring Brooke Shields and directed by 
Klein. “Nothing comes between me and 
my Calvins,” cooed the teen beauty, then 
all of 15. In one of Klein’s latest ads, an 
impressionistic one for the perfume Ob- 
session, three men and a woman, discern- 
ibly nude, are intimately entangled. In an 
even more suggestive television commer- 
cial, a pubescent boy appears to be lusting 
after a woman twice his age. Thinking 
about her, he moans, “Oh, the smell of it.” 

Erotic advertising is popping up ev- 
erywhere, promoting everything from af- 
ter-shave lotions to exercise machines 
The eye-catching and pulse-quickening 
ads are breaking many of the unwritten 
rules that once governed the industry 
While there is nothing new about using 
sex as a sales allure, many of the current 
ads reveal considerably more skin and 
make a far racier pitch than ever before. 
One ad, for example, shows a man clad in 
little but shaving cream, his eyes closed, 
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determined by twirling a television dial, 
dropping by a local movie theater or 
checking the sales of X-rated video cas- 
settes. Explains Roy Grace, vice chair- 
man of the Doyle Dane Bernbach Group 
“As a society, we're becoming more ac- 
cepting of overt sexuality.” In an era that 
has seen steamy prime-time soaps like 
Dallas and Dynasty become popular hits, 
and that nonchalantly accepts frank dis- 
cussions of incest and bisexuality on Phil 
Donahue’s show, erotic ads merely reflect 
the tone of the times. Says John Ferrell, 
creative director of the Young & Rubicam 
agency: “Advertising doesn’t lead society, 
it follows.” 

Another sign of the times is that the 
suggestive plots in many ads have shifted 
Men are now accorded equal status with 
women as sexual objects, and females are 
frequently portrayed as the aggressors in 
romantic encounters. In one television 
commercial for Foster Grant, for in- 
stance, a woman on a plane flirts with a 


al smoking-jacket environment.” The 
strategy seems to have worked. While li- 
quor sales in general have been falling, 
Hennessy’s increased 13% in 1984, and 
10% more in the first half of this year 

Advertisers are acutely sensitive to 
public reaction. Says Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach’s Grace: “If an ad campaign gets 
enough negative reaction, it will stop. Ad- 
vertisers walk in great dread of offending 
potential consumers.” The creators of 
erotic ads think that they are in step with 
current American sensibilities. But some 
people, including a few on Madison Ave- 
nue, fear that they may be going too far. 
Says Hal Seaman, head of the New York 
City-based Advertising Educational 
Foundation: “There’s a borderline be- 
tween good taste and bad taste, between 
romanticism and quasi-pornography, and 
I don’t think advertising ought to cross 
that line.” -By Janice Castro. Reported by 
Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and Barry Kalb/ 
New York 
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Business Notes 





Diamond-Star Shines on Illinois 


The chief cash crop of the area 
outside the twin cities of Blooming- 
ton and Normal, Ill. (combined pop. 
83,384), is about to change from 
corn to cars. Chrysler Chairman Lee 
Iacocca and Mitsubishi President 
Toyoo Tate announced last week 
that they had picked a 636-acre site 
just west of the central Illinois cities 
as the location for Diamond-Star 
Motors, a new joint venture. So 
named because Mitsubishi's corpo- 
rate symbol consists of three dia- 
monds and Chrysler's is a star, Dia- 
mond-Star plans to build 180,000 subcompact cars annually, 
beginning in 1988. Each company is investing about $250 mil- 
lion in the Bloomington-Normal factory, and its output will be 
split evenly between Chrysler and Mitsubishi dealers. Mitsubi- 
shi, though, will handle the day-to-day management of the plant. 

Competition for the Diamond-Star plant, which will provide 
2,500 jobs, sparked a new war between the states. Illinois edged 
out Indiana, Ohio and Michigan by offering Diamond-Star $160 
million in tax breaks, $40 million for worker-training programs 
and $43 million for sewers, highway improvements and other 
projects needed to turn cornfields into a factory complex. 


Sealing a transpacific deal 


Boeing Pledges to Pay Up 


When a passenger jet 
crashes, the airline involved 
and the manufacturer of the 
plane often square off in 
lengthy court battles to deter- 
mine who was at fault. Mean- 
while, the families of the acci- 
dent’s victims have to wait 
months or even years for com- 
pensation. That may not hap- 
pen to relatives of the 524 peo- 
ple who were killed in the 
August crash of a Japan Air 
Lines Boeing 747. Last week 
in a highly unusual step, the Seattle-based aircraft maker agreed, 
for the time being, to share equally with JAL the compensation 
costs in an effort to ensure swift payment. The expense may reach 
$135 million. Once the cause of the crash has been determined, 
Boeing said, it and JAL could then settle up between themselves. 

Boeing may have moved quickly because an internal investi- 
gation indicated that it did an inadequate repair job on the plane 
after the tail section was damaged in a 1978 rough landing. The 
company now seems eager to show airlines that it still stands be- 
hind the 747, the flagship of its fleet. 





Alucky survivor of the JAL crash 


Corporate Identity Crisis 


Consolidated Foods is a sober, respectable name for a con- 
sumer-products conglomerate, but none dare call it mouth- 
watering. Accordingly, executives of the Chicago-based compa- 
ny (1984 sales: $7 billion) decided to rename the firm Sara Lee, 
after its familiar frozen cakes, breads and pies. 





ian 


That corporate name change was but one of 707 made so far 
this year, according to a survey by Anspach Grossman Portugal, 
a New York consulting firm. Last year 871 companies renamed 
themselves. While the trend toward name-lifts is hardly new, it 
has recently been accelerating. 

Sixty percent of the monikers stem from mergers, acquisi- 
tions or divestitures. Republic Steel and Jones & Laughlin Steel 
merged into LTV Steel. Other conversions occur because execu- 
tives are looking for a new style. Zenith Radio sought to be up- 
to-date by becoming Zenith Electronics. International Harvest- 
er, a truck manufacturer that was near bankruptcy two years 
ago, plans to change its name this year. It may become Navistar, 
evoking an image of starry skies instead of cornfields. A heavy 
truck by any other name, however, is unlikely to be sweeter. 


The Comrades Turn Bullish 


What would Marx and Lenin think? In an act of ideological 
heresy, L Unita, the official newspaper of the Italian Communist 
Party, has started to print capitalism’s most closely watched ba- 
rometer: the daily stock report. For the first time in its 61-year 
history, the Rome-based daily (circ. 200,000) is including the 
closing prices for all 212 issues traded on the Milan stock ex- 
change, Italy's largest, as well as quotations for gold, silver and 
treasury bonds. L‘Unitda's decision to take a page from the Wall 
Street Journal was partly a response to the paper's changing 
readership. It used to be mostly working class, says Financial 
Editor Renzo Stefanelli, but now includes “many executives in 
private business firms and cooperatives.” Moreover, the Com- 
munists are trying to broaden their appeal after suffering sharp 
losses in Italy's elections last May and June. 

The Communist paper's new service could hardly have been 
more timely. Since January the Milan stock exchange’s main in- 
dex has surged from 1000, to close last week at 1769. Karl Marx 
might have found L 'Unita’s financial listings useful. After all, he 
used to speculate on the London stock exchange. 


BEER 


A Multinational Brew 


The stereotypical American beer lover has long been the 
brawny, blue-collar worker who likes to guzzle a few Budweisers 
or Millers after a hard day on the assembly line. In recent years, 
though, beer fans have included more and more suds-sipping 
connoisseurs who appreciate the taste of fine foreign brews like 
Heineken and Beck's. Since 1980, U.S. consumption of imported 
beer has risen 58%, compared with 1.3% for domestic brands. 
Though imports still account for less than 5% of the U.S. market, 
American brewers are responding to the heightened competi- 
tion. Heileman, for example, is building 
a new plant to brew German-style beer. 

Trying a different strategy, Coors is 
taking on two foreign brewers as part- 
ners. Last week Masters Beer, which is 
jointly produced by Coors, Canada’s 
Molson Breweries and West Germany’s 
Kaltenberg, went on sale. Coors brews 
Masters at its Golden, Colo., plant using 
a recipe formulated by the three part- 
ners. Initially, the beer will be available 
only in Boston, Miami, Washington and 
Columbus. Priced 25¢ higher per six- 
pack than American superpremium 
beers like Michelob, Masters is likely to 
be a brew for an upscale restaurant rath- 
er than a neighborhood tavern. 
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A Machine on Every Desk 








Computers 








Drexel shows how 8,000 computers can transform a campus 


usan Berner, a business major from 
Strongsville, Ohio, knew when she en- 
tered Philadelphia’s Drexel University 


that computers would play an important | 


role in her college education. Like other 
entering freshmen, she had been informed 
that in addition to the first-year fees of 


| about $9,000 for tuition, room and board, 





she would have to shell out $1,020 for an 
Apple Macintosh computer and a bundle 
of software. Indeed, when she arrived on 
the urban campus last month, dormitories, 
classrooms, offices and labs were already 
teeming with some 6,000 Macs. 

Still, the pervasiveness of the comput- 
er revolution at Drexel was beyond even 
Berner’s expectations: coin-operated mo- 
dems in the library for telephone commu- 
nications between computers; printer sta- 
tions in the dorms; computer-designed 
flyers tacked to every bulletin board. And 
nobody had told her that two days after 
she picked up her Mac (one of 1,809 
distributed to the freshman class), she 
would be tapping out her first English 
composition for a professor who refuses to 





read any paper that is not written on a 
word processor. 

Drexel was not the first college to 
make personal computers mandatory; in 
1982 Stevens Institute required its science 
students to buy their own PCs, and in 
1983 Clarkson and Dallas Baptist extend- 
ed the idea to include all incoming fresh- 
men. Now computers are required or 
strongly recommended at more than a doz- 
en schools, including Carnegie-Mellon, 
Colby, Dartmouth, Drew, Franklin and 
Marshall, Lehigh, LeTourneau and Sweet 
Briar. But none of these schools has inte- 
grated the machines into its curriculum as 
thoroughly as Drexel has. And none has 
been as dramatically transformed by com- 
puters as the Philadelphia school. 

When the first 2,400 Macs arrived at 
Drexel in February 1984 and were dis- 
tributed to freshmen and faculty, univer- 
sity officials noticed an immediate, if 
unanticipated, result: rather than study- 
ing for their upcoming exams, many of 
Drexel’s 13,000 students were “Mac-ing 
around.” Says Steve Weintraut, president 
of the campus computer users’ group: 
“Everybody just barely made it through 
finals.” 

By the next semester, however, the 
novelty had worn off, and students were 
using the Macs for everything from plan- 
ning diets to balancing equations. But it 
was the school’s effective use of a $2.8 mil- 
lion grant from the Pew Memorial Trust 
for faculty computer training that really 
made the difference. “We knew that if 
anything was going to make this program | 
succeed, it would be the Drexel faculty,” 








Homeward bound: freshman with Mac in box — 
A few holdouts still use them as lamp tables 





says Bernard Sagik, vice president for ac- 
ademic affairs. His innovative solution: 


| invite teachers to become their own soft- 


ware developers. Faculty members with 
good ideas for educational computer pro- 
grams were paired off with crack student 
and professional programmers. Their 
joint efforts resulted in a library of nearly 
100 original programs, including a hand- 
ful of software gems. 

Chemistry Professor Jim Friend, for 
example, created an electronic periodic 
table for use in his general chemistry 
classes. Another chemist, Allan Smith, 


Berner preparing to write her English paper 
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designed a “molecular editor” that can 
display, rearrange and rotate crystal 
structures made up of as many as 99 at- 
oms. Mathematician Bernard Kolman 
created a program that will solve complex 
matrix algebra problems and explain 
each step along the way. Electrical Engi- 
neer Banu Onaral developed a series of 
programs that generate wave forms on the 
screen and manipulate them according to 
the basic rules of signal processing. 
“These are very theoretical subjects that 
require some brain gymnastics to be un- 
derstood,” says Onaral. “The computer 
can help students visualize these abstract 
concepts.” 


he most enthusiastic fans of Drexel’s 

computerization, however, come from 
the humanities, not the sciences. English 
Professor Valarie Arms, who has devel- 
oped software to coax better writing out of 
fledgling scientists, reports that students 
in every subject are expressing themselves 
with more clarity and coherence. Psy- 
chologist Doug Chute uses the Mac to re- 
place polygraph machines and other be- 
havioral lab paraphernalia. No longer 
dependent on limited laboratory space 
and equipment, he can now assign indi- 
vidual research projects to 1,200 introduc- 
tory-psych students a year. History Pro- 
fessor Eric Brose discovered that by 
displaying on a Mac the political bound- 
aries and disarmament terms established 
by the 1919 Treaty of Versailles, he was 
able to skip his usual map lecture and 
concentrate on the underlying causes of 
World War II. “TI tell them to do the exer- 
cises at home,” he says. “And when we 
come to class we discuss what might have 
been, or whether the French point of view 
was more realistic than the American. It 
is very effective.” 

There have been setbacks. Words and 
images on the oversize computer screens 
installed in the lecture halls were too dim 
to be seen with room lights on. When the 
lights were lowered, students could not 
take notes. Some of the more elaborate 
simulations created for physics and statis- 
tics proved to be more trouble than they 
were worth. And a few holdouts among 
the students and faculty are still using 
their unopened computer cartons as lamp 
tables, including one professor who says 
he will never use a machine that he can- 
not understand. 

But overall, reports Joan McCord, a 
sociologist, “the impact on morale has 
been tremendous.” McCord is conducting 
a five-year study of the effects of Drexel’s | 
computerization by measuring such in- 
tangibles as self-confidence and optimism 
about the future. Her samples show sharp 
increases for both students and faculty. 
“We're trying to be cool-headed about 
this,” says Banu Onaral. “But in 
the hands of a professor who really be- 
lieves, it seems the computer can do 
miracles.” — By Philip Elmer-De Witt 
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The Blanding of Newspapers 


Dum the first century and a half of this republic’s existence, nobody really 
expected the press to be fair. Papers were mostly shrill, scurrilous and parti- 
san. In the Hearst press, Roosevelt's New Deal was constantly referred to, not 
only on the editorial page but in the news columns, as the “raw deal.” Despite this 
repeated hammering, readers kept re-electing Franklin D. Roosevelt anyway. 
Roosevelt has since won his revenge. It’s called the Fairness Doctrine. 

At first it applied only to radio, then to television, both of which came under 
Government regulation on the grounds that channels were scarce and airwaves 
crowded. Stations were required to devote some broadcast time to public issues 
and to allow contrasting points of view a chance to be heard. It seems only—well, 
fair—doesn’t it? 

For years radio and TV have complained that they are therefore not as free as 
the printed press. They feel hampered even when not really hurting; the Federal 
Communications Commission rarely enforces the rule, 
even when broadcasting licenses come up for renewal. 
FCC Chairman Mark Fowler, being a Reaganite who 
believes in less government, wants to abolish the Fair- 
ness Doctrine. He knows he won't be allowed to. Too 
many pressure groups from right to left enjoy the Gov- 
ernment-granted chance to have their say. In vain do 
broadcasters protest that with the spread of cable tele- 
vision, there are plenty of TV channels available, and 
that nearly 10,000 radio stations exist. What has be- 
come scarcer is the independent newspaper, of which 
there is usually only one to a community. When it 
comes to fairness, broadcasters have a point. 

Newspapers, under the well-known New York 
Times vs. Sullivan Supreme Court decision, are allowed 
to be unfair, and in some circumstances even inaccurate, in order to ensure “unin- 
hibited, robust and wide-open” public debate. Yet oddly enough the unregulated 
printed press has become as tamely balanced in its coverage and comment as are 
radio and TV. For fairness has caught on with the public; this is what it wants from 
journalism. Only in two outposts of journalism is lively vituperation still to be 
found—on a newspaper’s sports pages and in political journals of left and right. In 
cities that are newspaper monopolies (as most are), editors feel an obligation to rep- 
resent all elements in the community. The largest newspaper chain, Gannett, lets 
its 86 dailies be Republican or Democratic as they please. Gannett calls this local 
autonomy, though it could also be described as commercial opportunism. Gannett 
editors choose their own columnists but are advised to seek an ideological balance. 
That spectrum attitude somewhat diminishes the columnist, who is seen to be not 
so much speaking for himself as reflecting a point of view. It’s like the phony bal- 
ance of man-in-the-street interviews on TV, characterized scornfully by ABC News 
President Roone Arledge as “one for, one against, and one funny.” 

The New York Times, in sententious editor’s notes, publicly rebukes its writ- 
ers and editors for lapses in taste and balance (or excesses in outspokenness). The 
unintended effect of such after-the-fact scolding is to convey the impression that 
nobody in responsible authority reads the paper before it goes to press. The Times 
recently took away a twice-a-week column by its Pulitzer-prizewinning reporter 
Sydney Schanberg, who wrote passionately against real estate speculators and 
presumably displeased the publisher. Schanberg subsequently resigned. The edi- 
torials in most papers these days discuss the issues with the evenhandedness of a 
sociologist and the fervor of an accountant. They aim to inform and perhaps to 
persuade but not to dictate. The only outrageously opinionated fellow left is the 
cartoonist, no longer confined to illustrating the boss’s prejudices and free to 
tweak Reagan or ridicule Tip O’Neill. In the past presidential election several 
newspapers declined to endorse a candidate. It wasn’t so much a case of disliking 
both nominees as a decision that the paper shouldn't be in the business of pro- 
claiming a preference. 

Journalism these days is more responsible and safer. The aim seems to be to 
spread before the reader an uncontaminated body of information accompanied 
by well-labeled opinions of advocates of this or that cause. From this the reader 
can form his own outraged or outrageous opinions. Somebody has to, or this won’t 
be the same old country. 
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Trinity Day 
A new journal is born 


rving Kristol, often described as the 

godfather of neoconservatism, came up 
with the notion about three years ago. The 
Public Interest (circ. 12,000), the neocon- 
servative quarterly devoted to domestic 
issues that he helped found 20 years ago, 
had shown that it could attract an in- 
tensely loyal audience. So why not start a 
similar journal on foreign policy? This 
week Kristol will test that idea when the 
National Interest hits the newsstands. The 
new quarterly, says Kristol, will provide a 
forum where conservatives “can argue 
with one another.” 

According to an editors’ note in the 
premier issue, the National Interest makes 
three assumptions: the primary purpose of 
US. foreign policy must be to defend the 
national interests of the U.S.; internation- 
al politics remains power politics; and the 
Soviet Union represents the single great- 
est threat to America’s interests. Two dec- 
ades ago, the journal's editors contend, 
those statements were considered truisms, 
but today they have become almost exclu- 
sively conservative beliefs. 

Articles in the first 
issue Cover topics rang- 
ing from terrorism to the 
paralyzing effect Con- 
gress has on the Presi- 
dent’s ability to forge 
foreign policy. Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, who serves 
on the journal’s advisory 
board, contributes a 
speech arguing the mo- 
rality of US. aid to anti- 
Communist rebels. In an 
essay, Kristol says that 
support is growing in the 
US. for a muscular foreign policy ground- 
ed in the belief that the conflict between 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union is not one of 
clashing national interests, as some liberals 
say, but of ideologies. Kristol predicts that 
the US. will be quicker to use its military 
power in the years ahead if there is a com- 
mitment to victory. “That there should be 
‘no more Vietnams’ is something 
American opinion is unanimous about,” 
writes Kristol. “But no one ... is now de- 
claiming ‘No more Grenadas,’ ” 

The magazine, co-edited by Robert 
Tucker and Owen Harries, has a press run 
of 5,000. But Executive Editor Tod Lind- 
berg predicts circulation will reach 12,000 
within two years. The nonprofit magazine 
is supported by several conservative groups, 
including the John Olin Foundation, which 
contributed $600,000. Kristol is already op- 
timistic enough about the journal’s poten- 
tial influence to label it part of a new “trin- 


ity,” along with Foreign Affairs (circ. 
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90,000) and Foreign Policy (25,000). 
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Ohh... you didn’t. 
I did. 
I don’t believe it. 


I know, I am a wonderful guy 
Oh, you! You... 


So... do you like it? 





The gift of diamonds from JCPenney 
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A THOROUGH EXPLANATION OF THE 
16-VALVE SAAB 900 ENGINE. 


This is for all those 
people who were not far- 
sighted enough to take 
Auto Shop as an elective in 
high school. 

Where do we start? 
Well, let’s begin with the 
familiar: the car you're 
presently driving. 

The ooiete wiles odds 
are that for each cylinder 
your car has, it has two 
valves. One to let the fuel 
in and run the engine; the 
other to let the gases out 
after they’ve been burned. 

Hence the rule: Make 
the valves bigger and you 
increase what's called the 
volumetric efficiency. (In 
plainer English, the larger 
the valve, the easier it is 
for gas to come in and 
exhaust to go out.) 

Unfortunately, the big- 
ger you make the valves, 
the farther away you move 
the spark plugs from the 
center of the combustion 
chamber. And that starts to 
wreck what's called the 
thermal efficiency. 

The problem: How to 
increase one efficiency (the 
volumetric) without de- 
creasing the other (the 
thermal). 

Engineers had been solv- 
ing that problem for years 
in their competition and 
rally cars. Instead of just 
making the valves bigger, 





they simply doubled the 
number of valves. 

Each cylinder, then, 
gets two valves to ingest 
the fuel and two valves to 
throw off the exhaust. 

Getting back to your 


1986 SAAB 900S 


1986 SAAB 900 TURBO 


Power output: .... 160 HP/U18 kw @ 5500 rpm 
Max. torque: . 188 ft. lbs./255 NM @ 3000 rpm 
Compression ratio: 0.60 9.0: 
Fuel injection: ........... Bosch LH electronic 
Ignition: ......... Bosch electronic, Hall effect 





car. If it has a four-cylinder 
engine, it probably has 
eight valves. 

Whereas a Saab 900S 
or Turbo (the descendants 
of rally and competition 
cars) has sixteen. 

Back in the days of 
cheap gas and free glass- 
ware, none of this engineer- 
ing cleverness was needed. 
(Well, it was needed; it just 
wasn't called for.) 

All you had to do then 
was worry about perfor- 
mance (V-8 engines and 
the like) and throw effi- 
ciency to the wind. 

Today, Saab throws 
nothing to the wind. 

Engine weight: On a 
football field, 180-pound 
cornerbacks are faster than 
290-pound defensive tack- 


les. They have less weight 
to carry around. So, too, 
the four-cylinder, two-liter 
Saab engine block. Every- 
thing is attuned to keeping 
that weight down: The cyl- 
inder head, camshaft 
cover, and intake manifold 
are built from lightweight 
aluminum alloys instead of 
clunkier materials. 

Fuel injection: The fuel 
is not burned mindlessly; 
the computer-like Bosch 
fuel injection always main- 
tains the most efficient mix- 
ture of gas and air. 

Even the stroke the 
piston makes is only this 
long: 


3.07 inches. So hours 
and hours and hours and 
hours of high cruising 
speed don’t create unnec- 
essary wear and tear on 
the engine. 

Saab offers both turbo- 
charged and 16-valve natu- 
rally aspirated engines. 

In the legendary Saab 
Turbo. And the not-yet- 
legendary new Saab 900S. 

They prove that there 
are more ways than one to 
achieve what is more 
appropriate to poets than 
to engineers: the picture of 
driving exhilaration you see 
on the night. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 


Saabs range in price from $12,285 for the 900 3-door 5-speed to $18,695 for the 900 3-door 5-speed, 16-valve Turbo. Manufacturers ns roel on Not including taxes, license, oe ee ae 
group, w Jog lights, and electric sunrodf at 


or options. There are a limited number of Turbo models available with Saab’s Exclusive / 


which includes: leather upholstery, 





A MORE THOROUGH EXPLANATION. 
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Living 


The Man Who's Changing Clothes 


Designer Issey Miyake makes fashion for tomorrow 


general introduction, courtesy Is- 

sey Miyake: “I make clothes.” A gen- 
tle caution: “We must not be too logical.” 
And an all-purpose question: “How do 
you think it?” 

“Issey,” asks a friend, standing in a 
bustling hotel lobby, “how do I work 


this?” The friend is flapping about in the 
enveloping intricacies of a new raincoat 
“IT made it like this,” says the designer, 
improvising a fitting at the front desk. He 








unbuttons a half-cape that spans the 
sleeves and puts the loose ends around his 
friend’s neck. “Like a scarf, you see?” 
“But what about this?” says a com- 
panion, trashing logic and pulling the 
cape over the friend’s head, buttoning it 
under the neck to make a watertight 
hood. The designer looks; his head tilts 
“How do you think it?” his friend teases 
Miyake’s face creases into the sort of 
smile that should come in a gift box 





“People ask me what I do; I say | make happiness”: Miyake shows off a spring design 
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Photographed for TIME by Elichiro Sakata 








“Great!” he says, grabbing his companion 
in a tight hug, as if some souvenir sphinx 
had suddenly surrendered a secret. To all 
the patrons in the hotel lobby, it looks as if 
old friends were reuniting at the end of a 
long trip; in fact, any voyage with Issey 
Miyake is ongoing. “Next time I make 
like that, and you do something different 
again,” he laughs. “Always fresh, always 
different, always challenge. That way is 
best, I think. Want to eat?” 

In a minute, maybe. Meanwhile, it is 
worth pointing out that some strenuous 
modification of that lobby styling session 
has produced, over the past 15 years, some 
of the best clothes there are, some of the 
most adventurous anyone has ever done 
These are clothes that defy convention by 
flowing all around it, like so many pieces of 
whole cloth finding fresh form in the con 
trolled accident of the fall, making the 
body under them feel as loose and free as 
the fabric. He,has even experimented with 
molding the body underneath. Other de- 
signers working the same territory might 
just market a line of underwear. Not 
Miyake. He designs dbustiers for intrepid 
evening wear out of motorcycle-helmet 
plastic and mounts a museum project 
called “Bodyworks,” which has appeared 
in Tokyo, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
at London’s Victoria and Albert Museum 

Miyake’s clothes, declarations of in- 
dependence for the body, do not look at 
all out of place on exhibit in museums 
Yvonne Deslandres, curator of the Muse- 
um of Decorative Arts in Paris, casts tra- 
ditional French fashion jingoism aside 
and calls Miyake “the greatest creator of 
clothing of our time.” His designs chal- 
lenge so many traditional expectations 
and break so many rules that they need 
different sets of standards to be under- 
stood or even worn. “I know many people 
resist or reject my clothing, because it’s 
not a package that’s already formed, like 
European clothing,” the designer will 
concede. “Without the wearer's ingenuity, 
my clothing isn’t clothing. These are 
clothes where room is left for wearers to 
make things their own. That may need 
courage at first, but once you get the trick, 
it’s not difficult.” 

The trick, most often, is simplicity 
What may be difficult is the attitude that 
the clothes need, and indeed can instill, 
once they are on the body, making with 
every movement of the arm or arch of the 
hip shapes full of gentle, sensual surprise 
Miyake clothes on women are a revela- 
tion. On men, they are a relief. If most 
conventional clothing is, as the designer | 
says, “a package,” then wearing Miyake 
feels like being unwrapped at Christmas 

The lines of the garments, the tones of 
the fabrics, the unstructured and unstric- 
tured social attitudes implicit in both the 
making and the wearing of Miyake 
clothes are, altogether, something rather 
more than an alternative form of dressing 
They are Japanese in origin, Western in 
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spirit and, finally, universal not just in 
their impact but in the ravishing new im- 
ages of the body they propose. These 
clothes taunt trend and defy style; they 
are not “fashion,” except in its broadest 
generic definition. They are objects made 
by a designer who has the true spirit of 
an artist. 

Robert Rauschenberg refers to 
Miyake easily as “an international artist, 
the most influential artist in Japan. He’s 
supporting the whole of the artistic com- 
munity.” Miles Davis likes to remark that 
Miyake “designs the way I think about 
music,” and, pressed a little on the subject, 
comes up with some elegant riffs about 
Miyake’s work. “He has balance, compo- 
sition; he’s incredible with fabric. He is an 
artist, yes, more than a fashion designer. 
I'd like to buy all of his stuff and put it on 
the wall, to look at when I get depressed.” 





taking a maiden voyage into Miyake: the 
clothes, so unconstraining, can be addic- 
tive; and the name is pronounced Me- 
yah-kay. Ee-say Me-yah-kay. 

Miyake’s fall line, bursting with a full 
natural landscape of shades and shifting 
silhouettes, is moving briskly in the stores. 
His new spring collection, to be shown 
publicly for the first time in Paris on Oct. 
19 and previewed exclusively here by 
TIME, is a meteor shower of radiant colors 
full of playful forms and unexpected but al- 
ways amenable shapes. The new collection 
is also a solid demonstration of the ampli- 
tude of Miyake’s gifts, of all the discipline, 
restlessness and romance of his free-rang- 
ing creative spirit. Challenge, whether in 
his native Japanese, his fluent French or 
his serviceable English, is a favorite word: 
he uses it as a prod, a goal, a signpost and 
an explanation. Fashion fits into his vocab- 

















Even among his designer peers, Miyake 
pulls top points. Giorgio Armani says flat 
out that “Miyake is a genius. In image, in 
approach, he goes beyond fashion.” 
Commerce, however, does not go beg- 
ging. Miyake’s designs for his men’s and 
women’s collections and for a couple of 
spin-off lines like the lively, lower-priced 
Plantation, as well as royalties from as- 
sorted licensees supervised by him, pull in 
upwards of $50 million yearly to the 
Miyake offices in Tokyo. Stateside his 
clothes are available in 15 specialty and 
department stores, including Bergdorf 
Goodman and Neiman-Marcus, and in 
many of the more adventurous boutiques. 
Manageably pricey in Japan, where most 
of them are made, the clothes get pretty 
dear after freight charges, duties and store 
markups are added for sale in other parts 
of the world (a fall coat, for example, 





| Two pieces of advice in passing, then, to 
the intrepid and well-heeled consumer 











no may be “a shape frozen in time,” but 
Miyake not only took from it a way of cut- 
ting and wrapping clothes and a means 
for construction of a sleeve that did not 
constrict, he used its central concept of 
the space between body and cloth as a 
way to let wearer and garment interact, to 
make from their respective shapes a 
whole new form. 

Comments his friend Tomoko Ko- 
muro, who went into partnership with 
him to form the Miyake Design Studio 
(M.D.S.) in 1970: “He was attracted by 
some kind of excitement that goes beyond 
the limit of clothing.” Miyake found the 
limit, then pushed past it. He used plastic, 
paper, rubber, insisting that “anything 
can be clothing.” His clothes always 
seemed to have been sewed together in 
some sensual time warp entirely of his 
own devising. They are ancestral and fu- 





| 











ulary only as a practicality. “The semantics 
aren't important,” he explains. “But in 
Japanese, we have three words: yofuku, 
which means Western clothing; wa/fuku, 
which means Japanese clothing; and fuku, 
which means clothing. It can also mean 
good fortune, a kind of happiness. People 
ask me what I do. I don’t say yofuku or wa- 
Suku. 1 say I make happiness.” 


M iyake, 47, grew up in Hiroshima dur- 
ing the war and emerged with his 
own brand of optimism, a spirit that is 
perpetually renewed by being hard 
pressed, perhaps because all other chal- 
lenges seem small after survival. “I say 
problem is opportunity,” he explains. 
“When we have found a big problem, that 
is wonderful.” In the case of his work, he 
realized that “my very disadvantage, my 
lack of Western heritage, would also be 


dition or convention. There was no other 
way for me to go but forward.” The kimo- 


made of wool and nylon mesh costs $955). | my advantage. I was free of Western tra- 





Japanese in origin, Western in spirit, universal in impact: three sumptuous reasons to look forward to an early spring 


turistic all at once. They do not go out of 
Style because they have little relation to 
anything as evanescent as a trend. 

Miyake approaches even the hum- 
blest bolt of cloth with the sophistication 
that comes from long practical experi- 
ence, as well as from a grounding in the 
inward splendors of the classic Japanese 
tea ceremony. Two central concepts of tea 
culture are sabi and wabi. Sabi conveys 
the dull sheen of posterity, the finish, mys- 
tery and allure acquired by an object that 
has been well worn. Wabi suggests the use 
of a humble material for a higher purpose. 
Both qualities abound in Miyake’s best 
clothes: his coats and dresses cut from one 
piece of cloth, a man’s sweater that looks 
as if it could warm a wandering trapper 
but hangs on the shoulders no more heavi- 
ly than a strand of loose hair. 

Miyake has the strongest kind of sig- 
nature, emphatic but often elusive, in part 
because he gives his associates a lot of 
lead. Eiko Ishioka, a gifted art director 
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and one of Miyake’s oldest friends, says 
that “when he was young, Issey lacked 
confidence and experience, and he could 
not control his emotional reactions or tal- 
ent. His staff did not want to be slaves, 
they wanted to be equals, so he had to 
change his character.” 

Some substantial modification was re- 
quired. Miyake’s nickname around the 
workroom had been “Issey 3 mm.” “I 
wouldn't compromise by even that 
much.” Now he is proud to be called “Is- 
sey 14 cm.” “Once upon a time,” he con- 
cedes, “I was not quite so happy to see all 
these eccentrics around the place. But 
| now the sight of these people makes me 

happy.” There are occasional heady refer- 
ences at M.DS. to the Bauhaus and the 
17th century Japanese school of painting 
called Rimpa. “I feel there are some pos- 
sibilities that we might do something sim- 
ilar. That’s why I’m not quitting yet,” 
jokes Akira Onozuka, the studio’s design 
director. “I was always worrying about 
what he would like and what he would 
want,” confesses Tomio Mohri, who di- 
rects Miyake’s fashion shows and special 
exhibits like “Bodyworks,” all while su- 
pervising the spectacular range of knit- 
wear for which Miyake is rightly re- 
nowned. “But then I started to change all 
that. I told myself, ‘I'm going to do what I 
want.’ “At M.D.S.,” says Miyake, “ev- 
erybody says what they think.” But he 
also emphasizes, “If I see something at a 
fitting and I don’t like it, whatever anyone 
else says, that’s it.” 

This congenial and productive ten- 





Autumnal Miyake ascendant: a natural landscape of shades and shifting silhouettes 








sion between group dynamics and artistic 
autocracy has a familiar echo. “Design 
work is not alone work,” he says. Watch- 
ing him with collaborators, fitters and ap- 
prentices, soliciting and sifting through 
ideas, one is reminded of a film director 
on the set. Like cinema, design as prac- 
ticed by Miyake is a collaborative medi- 
um that deploys a myriad of talents under 
a single guiding sensibility 

Working with his close associate Ma- 
kiko Minagawa, Miyake creates his own 
fabric from what he calls a “broad image, 
not necessarily too specific. Something 
from daily life: leaves, trees, bark, sky, air 
Anything. A noodle.” “To know what 
kind of fabric he is going to want,” Mi- 
nagawa says, is not merely a matter of 
“what color the sky was that day, but 
what kind of dance or architecture he is 
interested in.’ Fabric samples are cut into 
1%4-meter pieces and draped over the de- 
signer’s body. “Fabric is like the grain in 
wood,” he says. “You can’t go against it. I 
close my eyes and let the fabric tell me 
what to do.” If the fabric could be a coat, 
Miyake wraps it around himself; if it is a 
potential shirt, the designer puts it over 
his chest. Then it is draped over a model, 
and only after that last step are sketches 
made of what the garment will be 
“Clothes,” he explains, “have to be seen 
on the outside as well as felt on the in- 
side.” If it is something he can wear, 
Miyake will put the finished sample on 
and go into his single most characteristic 
fitting gesture: whirling an arm up, down 
and around in a quickly widening circle, 











your failures,” because he can get fresh | 


making sure the garment has plenty of 
ease. He looks like a relief pitcher wind- 
ing up to throw a high hard one that will 
retire the side 

The only thing that confounds him is 
the expected. He loves old wristwatches 
and wears them with zest, even though he 
says, “I don’t like the correct time.” He 
cannot drive and declines to learn, for the 
simple reason that “I don’t like anything 
where, if you turn right, you go right.” He 
seems perpetually beguiled by byways and 
the wisdom of the wrong direction. When 
he makes his yearly round of visits to fabric 
makers, he will often tell them, “Show me | 


ideas, even inspiration, from them. It takes | 
a very fleet eye to catch a surprise before it 
is forgotten as a mistake, and Miyake, 
ready for anything, can see it almost as it 
starts. Onozuka remembers once doing 
some larky variations on a woman’s jacket. 
The garment was ultimatély turned inside 
out and put back on the model. Miyake 
laughed, said, “This is how it should be,” 
and left it like that. Says Onozuka: “That 





| jacket sold immediately.” 


His personal life holds no such sur- 
prises, He is a major cultural celebrity on 
home turf, but he has not yet become so 
Westernized that his intimate life is com- 
mon tender. He has kept company with 
the same woman for over a decade, which 
is not nearly so interesting as the fact that 
many people who know him, and her, 
know nothing of the relationship. He is 
abstemious about all matters of autobiog- 
raphy, and it is easy enough to credit his 
reserve. It may be, as he says, that “the 
question creative people all ask—What 
can we do?—changes tomorrow.” For 
Miyake, every tomorrow is a gift. “I just 
wanted to do something to feel good,” he 
says, “to do something better. I grew up in 
Hiroshima. I thought that was life.” 

“T always say that I was far away in the 
mountains when the bomb was dropped, 
but in fact I was not,” says Miyake, who 
was riding his bicycle to school. “I saw it all 
with my eyes. I can remember it; I can re- 
member what I did. I remember. But I 
thought I'd better forget.” That would not 
be possible. “In my memory, it was terrible 
because I lost my mother and most of my 
family. I saw my mother, and half her body 
was burned. There was no penicillin or 
anything else. We had no medicine, so we 
put eggs on her.” 





he lived for four more years, teaching 

flower arrangement, teaching cook- 
ing, teaching the samisen. “Even burned, 
she continued to teach,”’ her son says 
“My father was a professional soldier, so 
my mother had to learn how to live with- 
out him if he were to die. My mother was 
great. 1 am very much weaker than she.” 
Certainly she had always known how to 
adapt. When Miyake, 2, had nothing to 
wear to an autumn harvest celebration, 
she cut up festival flags and made him a 
suit. She insisted that he always go to 
school. If he had a fever, she would take 
him on a bicycle. “She never,” he says, 
“gave me a chance to escape.” 
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When he was ten years old, 
Miyake developed osteomyeli- 
tis, a bone-marrow disease. He 
makes light of it—‘“the ‘osso 
buco’ is disappearing,” he will 
say—but he has been hospital- 
ized twice for treatment, and he 
endured a seven-month siege of 
traction. At first, after the war, 
penicillin was the only available 
treatment for the condition. 
“My mother sold our land in the 
mountains to buy penicillin for 
me,” he says. “After I had al- 
most recovered, she died.” The 
bone disease is not bomb relat- 
ed, he explains, but his left leg 
remains shorter than the right, 
and he often limps. An old 
friend says that when he limps, 
he is in pain. He limps a lot. 

All that usually shows on 
his face is a smile or a look of | 
dreamy, distracted concentra- 
tion. “I don’t know when it was 
I got my drive,” he says, “but all 
the things that happened have 
been good for me.”” He thought 
he might become a painter, and 
he went to a special crafts 
school. At night, he remembers, 
“I went through drawings of 
naked femmes.” It was the 
clothed ones, however, that first 
seduced him. As a teenager, he 
recalls stopping his bike in front of a shop 
window, staring at the French-style man- 
nequins inside, seeing his own reflection 
mirrored in the glass. He borrowed some 
books and started to copy French fashion 
sketches. His first drawing was a Balen- 
ciaga. “It was like a spiral,” he says, still 
seeing it. “A woman with a long neck and 
bare arms and her back rounded.” 

Being a fashion designer in Japan was, 
he says, “frightening.” It was not man’s 
work, and it was not respected. He attend- 
ed the highly regarded Tama Art Univer- 
sity, where he studied graphics, then took 
off for Paris and New York City, two capi- 
tals more hospitable to fashion novitiates. 
He apprenticed with Hubert de Givenchy 
and Guy Laroche in Paris and Geoffrey 
Beene on Seventh Ave- 
nue before returning to 
Tokyo and launching 
M.D.S. in 1970. Almost 
immediately his clothes 
showed up in New York 
City at Bloomingdale’s 
and at two of Tokyo’s 
most prestigious depart- 
ment stores. He staged a 
fashion show in an indoor 
parking garage and, as his 
friend Ishioka puts it, 
“suddenly his name was 
famous.” Japanese fash- 
ion seemed, all at once, to 
have found its focus and 
forward force. 

This gave Miyake the 
confidence to initiate the 

















At two, in flag suit 


design experiments that produced some 
of his greatest work: the cocoon coat, 
clothing made of a single piece of cloth or 
layered like segments of a child’s spinning 
top, a man’s raincoat that looks like a 
combination of an opera cape and an 
overturned circus tent. But there were 
new burdens to contend with. He put su- 
perb photos of his best work into East 
Meets West, a seminal book of contempo- 
rary design that appeared in 1978. By 
then, however, he was also starting to get 
overworked, overextended and fright- 
ened. “I always tried to smile,” he remem- 
bers, flashing a typical dazzler. “But after 
East Meets West, I went to pieces.” He 


was showing a whole separate collection 


in Milan, which was punishing; seeing 
nearly a decade’s worth 
of work pressed between 
the covers of one book 
was daunting and 
brought him up against a 
dead end: Now what? 

He bailed out of the 
Italian collection, re- 
trenched and headed off 
for new territory. He be- 
gan to bring his clothes 
into closer conformity 
with the body, changing 
the body’s lines without 
constraining them, play- 
ing his frisky games with 
shape and size on a 
sharper silhouette. There 
are still occasional 
doubts. It has only been 





Sewed in some sensual time warp: a three-piece ensemble for winter 





in the past few years that aftera 
collection showing in Paris, “I 
haven’t felt like calling Tokyo 
and saying, ‘Is the company 
still there?’ ” 

There, flourishing, and 
even expanding a little. Miyake 
is just about to pull off an exer- 
cise in the theoretical physics of 
fashion by moving ahead as he 
turns a little backward. He is 
launching a new line called 
Permanente, an excavation of 
his creative past that probably 
has no precedent in all of fash- 
ion. Most designers pack their 
old work off to some commer- 
cial attic; Miyake will turn his 
attic into a shop that trades 
evenly between past and pres- 
ent. Anyone who spots a vin- 
tage number on a Miyake fan 
and comes up with the familiar 
run-on question, “God-that’s- 
beautiful-where-can-I-get- 
one?”, can now be directed to 
Permanente. 

Repose is not a part of this 
picture, of course, and relax- 
ation is mostly a rumor. Holi- 
days usually have some sort 
of affiliated work benefits— 
“Sand,” says his colleague Ko- 
muro, “can turn into an acces- 
sory’’—and he likes challenges 
in his recreation as well as his vocation 
On a trip last year to the Kutch desert in 
the Indian state of Gujarat, his car broke 
down in the middle of a bridge spanning a 
salt sea. While friends fought off fantasies 
of sunstroke, dehydration and death in 
the wilderness, Miyake gazed at the weird 
water patterns below him, exclaiming, 
“This is really special.” The travelers 
were eventually rescued and transported 
to a remote village, where they shared a 
room with a number of nimble rats. Re- 
calls his friend, Museum Curator Kazuko 
Koike, “Issey snored through it all.” 

“I try sometimes to just go rest and 
not get ideas,” he says stoutly, but, Ishioka 
insists, “he cannot stay in one place for 
more than three days.” Figuratively, at 
least, that is just as well. In May he lived 
out a long-cherished goal and traveled the 
southwestern United States by car, and he 
is now dreaming of further voyages. To 
Buenos Aires in November; to Tahiti for 
the new year. “Make me a plan for my 
trip,” he will ask friends who have cov- 
ered the same territory. “I'll go any- 
where,” he adds, although there is no mis- 
taking that. “Where there are roads. 
Where there aren't any roads.” 

His body, animated with anticipation, 
seems already under way. “Where there 
aren't any roads ... That’s even bet- 
ter.” And just thinking of it, Issey is off. 
He moves a little, a short stride unbroken 
just at this moment, and takes a single, 
sure step in his accustomed direction 
Forward, —By Jay Cocks. Reported by Sandra 
Burton/Tokyo 
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Crying “Shame?” at Lincoln Center 
The U.S. premiere of Hail Mary stirs Catholic protests 





he morally outraged, intent 

on what they conceive to be 
the Lord’s work, usually end by 
doing an ace press agent’s job 
publicizing the object of their dis- 
approval. In 1950 Roberto Ros- 
sellini’s The Miracle, about a 
simple village woman impreg- 
nated by a shepherd she thinks is 
divine, benefited from this ironic 
corollary to the law of unintend- 
ed consequences. Now comes 
Hail Mary, Jean-Luc Godard’s 
modern and, to say the least, 
highly vernacular version of the 
story of the Annunciation and 
the Virgin Birth. Having been 
denounced, sight unseen, by no 
less a critic than Pope John Paul 
II (“deeply wounds the religious 
sentiments of believers”) and 
having been picketed by Roman Catholic 
lay organizations all over Europe, the film 
opened in New York City last week toan all 
too predictable response 

On the Sunday prior to the two screen- 
ings of the picture at the New York Film 
Festival, John Cardinal O'Connor de- 
nounced Hail Mary from the pulpit of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral and told potential 
protesters that he would be with them in 
spirit. Monday-evening moviegoers were 
forced to run a gauntlet created by some 
5,000 demonstrators reciting the rosary 
and shouting “Shame.” Police and festival 
officials were surprised by the size and vo- 
ciferousness of the crowd, and there were 
moments when they feared an ugly clash 
The second night more police were on 
duty, and the number of demonstrators 
had shrunk to fewer than 1,000 

Even in diminished numbers, the activ- 
ists called extra attention to Godard’s 
numbingly fragmented, emo- 
tionally and intellectually self- 
absorbed movie, turning it into 
the kind of minor scandal that 
compresses neatly into a 60-sec- 
ond spot on the TV news. De- 
fenders of the film kept observing 
last week that like the Pope, most 
of the protesters had not seen 
Hail Mary. But that misses the 
point. The simple things that the 
media could report in a few 
words are indeed there in the 
film. The Virgin (Myriem Rous- 
sel) is presented as a gas-station 
attendant whose language is any- 
thing but pure. Her “Uncle” Ga- 
briel does arrive by jet plane 
dressed and behaving like a po- 
lice-state thug, and her would-be 
husband Joseph responds to 





Roussel as the Virgin: pure except for her language 
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wimp than a saint. Above all, Mary does ap- 
pear several times in the nude, though never 
in a manner that could be described as erot- 
ically arousing. 

But these are merely attention-getting 
devices in a story Godard seems to have 
borrowed partly because of its publicity 
value, mostly because it supports his medi- 
tations on matters of more personal con- 
cern to him. Certainly Hail Mary cannot 
be called reverent, as some of the film’s ad- 
mirers have insisted, for it does not cohere 
into a revitalizing reinterpretation of 
myth. On the other hand, flat and uncon- 
tentious, Hail Mary lacks the obsessive, 
village-atheist compulsion for outrageous 


jokes that imparted such wild animation 


to the Monty Python Life of Brian. Nor 
does Godard, who was born a Protestant, 
betray the passionate love-hate for a child- 
hood religion that moves someone like the 
gifted young playwright Christopher Du- 









‘ 
Protesters challenge moviegoers at the New York Film Festival 


rang to his fine, God-haunted madness. 

Some early critics have proposed that 
Godard has attempted a story about father- 
daughter incest, but he makes almost noth- 
ing of that theme either. The festival’s pro- 
gram note more intelligently 
describes Hail Mary as a “medi- 
tation on the divine enigma of 
womanhood as perceived by any 
man who is both drawn to and 
excluded from [woman's] se- 
crets.” In fact, the better passages 
muse with some discernment on 
such matters as the freedom from 
debilitating involvements that 
can be one of chastity’s gifts. But 
mostly the movie reads as a mid- 
dle-aged man’s wistful, some- 
what pathetic fantasy about how 
a young woman can be dominat- 
ed by a powerful father figure 
without resort to sex. There may 
be sacrilege in that thought, 
but there is even more banality 
Had the director not pressed his 
other religious allusions home so 
crudely, it is one that might have 
passed unnoted except by devoted 
cinephiles. 

But that’s Godard’s way. His role in 
cinema is as a saboteur of the conventions 
of well-made bourgeois narrative. His dia- 
logue scenes tend to be brusquely elliptical 
and, as in Hail Mary, they are often 
abruptly juxtaposed with meandering and 
murky monologues. This is sometimes 
electrifying, sometimes stultifying, but the 
style does sever film’s historic ties to con- 
ventional drama and fiction. Godard’s 
ideas, however, remain tightly tied to a 
kind of old-fashioned radicalism that 
shocks far less effectively than his editing 
does. That shock value worked up the ire of 
American Catholics. Fear of pressure from 
them caused an arm of Columbia Pictures, 
itself a Coca-Cola subsidiary, to drop distri- 
bution of the picture. (It has been picked up 
by an independent concern.) Catholic ac- 
tivists have called on New York Governor 

Mario Cuomo to fire his arts 
> chairman, Kitty Carlisle Hart, 
because the festival receives a 
* modest subsidy from the state 
> arts council (as well as from the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts). At least one lay group is 
protesting to the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights that the 
screening of Hail Mary violates 
their religious rights 

One cannot help thinking, 
however, that since the film 
has given the nation’s Catholics 
the opportunity to offer public 
testimony to their faith, they 
ought to let it die in peace, 
shrouded in the cloud of en- 
nui that its antidramatic struc- 
ture and muddled intentions 
generate. ~-By Richard Schickel. 








Mary’s predicament more like a 


Helping to carry out the task the director had anticipated all along 


Reported by Cathy Booth/New York 
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12 ounces of beer, 5 ounces of wine 
and 11/4 ounces of liquor all have 
the same alcohol content. 








ALABAMA 
Drivers’ Manual 









This message is so important, 
24 states put it in their driver’s manuals. 
Yet ABC,CBS and NBC 
won't put it on TV. Why? 


Driving under the influence of alcohol is the 
single biggest cause of highway accidents...by 
far. 

Still, a lot of otherwise responsible people, 
who may not know the facts of equivalence, get 
behind the wheel of a car after ‘‘a few beers”’ or 
“some wine”’ 


We must dispel the myth 


An advertising message was submitted to the 
networks which simply states the facts of alcohol 
equivalence and the obvious concerns of at least 
24 states who insist these facts be made known 
to all drivers. Drivers who might otherwise believe 
that drinking beer or wine isn’t really drinking at 


*1984 LNA Report. 


Typical servings contain '/2 oz. of alcohol based upon the following average 
alcohol content by volume: Beer—4.5% , Wine—11%, Distilled Spirits (80°)—40% 


all. Yet ABC, CBS and NBC have rejected it. 


It’s time the facts were aired 


Last year alone these networks readily ac- 
cepted over $450 million* from beer and wine 
companies for TV commercials, yet they refuse to 
air this important message. A message which 
describes the facts of equivalence so that no one 
will inadvertently consume more alcohol than 
they intend. No matter what they drink. 

These facts are so important, we urge you to 
tell them to everyone whose safety you care 
about. We're asking you to help out because the 
networks won't. 


Che House of Seagram 
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WHEN FATHER WAS 
AWAY ON BUSINESS 
Directed by Emir Kusturica 

Screenplay by Abdulah Sidran 


ome drab-looking Yugoslavs endure 

family skirmishes during the postwar 
taffy pull between Stalin and Tito. No 
stars, no hardware, no ravishing land- 
scapes, no shimmering sex. Two hours | 
and 24 minutes long. Right, Maude—let’s 
run out and see When Father Was Away 
| on Business! As it happens, there is every 
reason to catch this endearing memory 
movie, which won the Palme d’Or at the 
1985 Cannes International Film Festival. 
The memory is that of the Bosnian poet 
Abdulah Sidran, who fashioned his script 
from events affecting a Muslim communi- 
ty in Sarajevo from 1949 to 1952. The vi- 
sion belongs to Director Emir Kusturica, 
31; at his touch a story of regional pecu- 
liarities takes on the patina of Chagallian 
surrealism 

Father (Miki Manojlovic) is a func- 
tionary in the Yugoslav Department of 
Labor and, whenever he gets the chance, 
a dedicated philanderer. During a tryst 
on a train, he deflects pleas of love 
from a randy gym teacher with an off- 
hand “Who loves anybody in this mad- 
house?” Before you can say “compulsory 
resocialization,” he is sent to a labor 
camp—or, as his six-year-old son Malik 
(Moreno D’E Bartolli) is told, “Father is 
away on business.” 

Malik has a few problems of his own: 
he is a chronic sleepwalker and an irre- 
pressible imp. When Mama (Mirjana 
Karanovic) snags a few intimate mo- 
ments alone with Father, Malik feigns a 
fit of sleepwalking; Mama resignedly gets 
out of bed and lullabies the boy to sleep 
When she returns to make love to her hus- 
band, she finds him asleep. When Malik 
crawls into bed between his parents, Fa- 
ther embraces him, and Mama is left 
awake and alone. In the film’s loveliest 
scene, Malik sleepwalks out of his bed, 
down the stairs, out of the house, down the 
street, into the home of the little girl he 
fell in love with that day, and straight into 
her bed. Young lust has rarely been ex- 
pressed so sweetly. 

Father can be seen as political satire 
in microcosm. As Kusturica said recently, 
“There were a lot of sleepwalkers in Yu- 
goslavia back then.” But its viewpoint is 
applicable beyond Eastern Europe. It sug- 
gests that life is a series of small revolu- 
tions against, and accommodations to, the 
prevailing power, whether ideological, so- 
cial, sexual or parental; and that flight 
into a dreamscape like Malik’s may be the 
only sensible solution. The little boy’s 
somnambulism leads him to a consuming 
first love, to the top of a mountain and, in 
the final shot, into delicious complicity 
with the viewer. In the mind, or in movies, 
we can all be rebels. —By Richard Corliss 











From the brothel to the barricades: LuPone as a prostitute driven by desperation 
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A Jubilant Cry from the Gutter 





LES MISERABLES by Alain Boublil and Claude-Michel Schénberg 


revor Nunn has reached the shadow- 

boxing phase, the most perilous in any 
artist’s career. Having staged one of the 
era’s most celebrated productions, Nicho- 
las Nickleby, for his Royal Shakespeare 
Company, and the acclaimed musical 
Cats for London’s West End and then 
Broadway, Nunn now must top himself 
each time out or face critics’ speculation 
that his best work lies behind him. Just 
that sort of skepticism awaited the open- 
ing last week of Nunn’s production of Les 
Misérables, a 3'%-hr. musical version 
of Victor Hugo’s novel about revolution- 
ary France. In article after article, Lon- 
don journalists asked whether the show 
would be another Nickleby 

The answer is that the two do not 
have much to do with each other, except 
that both are drawn from 19th century 
novels and both end with haunting cries 
on behalf of the dispossessed. Nickleby 
was story theater, narrating its tale as 
much as acting it out, and using relatively 
simple sets, lights and costumes. Les Mi- 
sérables is lavish, with turntables rotating 
iron gates, marble pillars and big make- 
shift barricades. Nickleby told of virtue 
rewarded and villainy punished, while 
Les Misérables depicts a world less 
blessed with moral order. But whether or 
not Les Misérables can match Nickleby’s 
commercial impact, it is extraordinarily 
ambitious and exciting. Its complex story 
unfolds with clarity and urgent speed, al- 
though at times it seems overeager to 
please with romantic or comic distrac- 
tions. Claude-Michel Schénberg’s score 
is almost operatic in its emotional inten- 
sity and its use of themes and variations, 





yet it provides hummable pop tunes 

Like Jesus Christ Superstar and Evita, 
Les Misérables originated as a double- 
record album. That version, by French 
authors, was staged at the 4,500-seat Pa- 
lais des Sports in Paris in 1980. For the 
R.S.C., Nunn, Lyricist Herbert Kretzmer 
and other writers radically refashioned 
the text. The result is less French than 
English in tone and idiom, but that seems 
apt: Hugo’s socialistic portraits of the 
downtrodden but unconquerable poor, 
and of the implacable forces of law that 
try to suppress them on behalf of men of 
property, could have echoed forth from 
British history as easily as French 

Colm Wilkinson and Roger Allam 
carry the show as Jean Valjean, the re- 
leased convict seeking to escape his past, 
and Javert, the righteous police inspector 
who hounds him across France for nearly 
two decades. Patti LuPone, an American | 
who won a 1980 Tony Award for her star- 
ring role in Evita, has powerful scenes as 
an unwed mother who in desperation be- 
comes a prostitute. The real star, howev- 
er, is Nunn’s staging. He sometimes spoils 
one effect with the hasty arrival of the 
next, but his conceptions are clear and 
simple. Almost every manifestation of 
evil, from Valjean’s skulking emergence 
from prison to the army’s brutal murder 
of a street urchin, takes place in gloom. 
The shadows are not soporific but turbu- 
lent with agonized life. They prefigure the 
almost celestial light in the finale, as the 
dead of Paris rise to join the living in a 
hymn that promises, then demands, a bet- 
ter future. The moment and the show are 
thrilling. —By William A. Henry Ill 
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If the art of engineering stands for Audi, 
state of the art of engineering represents the 
Audi 5000S. What makes the 5000S look 
sleek must first make it perform to its maxi- 
mum capacity. 

It’s the law of Audi: Form follows func- 
tion. Each and every inch of this spacious 5- 
passenger luxury sedan has been designed to 
achieve a low drag coefficient that aids effi- 
ciency and reduces interior noise levels. 


© 1985 Audi 


The most demonstrable indication of this 
advanced engineering prowess is to simply 
experience the car on the road with the win- 
dows up at highway speeds. 

Wrapped in aerodynamic design, nestled 
in anatomically designed seats, you are sur- 
rounded by a unique sound in this day and 
age. The sound of silence. 

This remarkable combination of powér on 
the outside and peace and quiet on the inside 


We don’t style cars. 





didn’t happen overnight. Audi engineers 
have spent years honing advancements in 
aerodynamics, front-wheel drive technology 
and 5-cylinder engine performance. 

This infusion of Audi innovation has 
also resulted in a refined suspension sys- 
tem that delivers an incredibly precise 
steering response. 





oughly elevates the driving experience, it 
prompted Car and Driver magazine to state 
that, “at Audi, the future of the automobile is 
being decided” 

To test-drive this tribute to advanced Ger- 
man engineering, call toll-free: 1-(800)- 
FOR-AUDI for the dealer nearest you. 
Once you drive the Audi 5000S, 


What has emerged is a vehicle so ) chances are you'll venture no further. 
ahead of its time, a vehicle that so thor- — We designed it that way. 


The art of engineering. 


We design cars. 




















“Who else would help you 
save money for college and give you 
an education at the same fime?” 


SP4 Ivan Torres, Rocket Launch Systems 

“L always figured on going to college. What I wasn't sure about was how to pay for it. So I checked out 
the Army. It turned out they could help me a lot, with money for school. And with my future 

“See, | wanted to learn about high-tech computers; they sent me to school. When we go to the field 
and I do my job, the whole mission gets off. And that’s a real good feeling 

“But the Army teaches you other things, too... how to work with the soldier next to you. How to get a 
job done right. You learn to care more about people, too. Really, being in the Army teaches you about life.” 

With the New GI Bill Plus the New Army College Fund, you can earn over $25,000 for college. While 
you learn things no one can puta price on. Just ask Ivan Torres. To learn more ARMY. 
about the Army's educational opportunities, see your local Army - 
Recruiter. Or call toll free 1-800-USA-ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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In Search of Immortality 


THE TREE OF LIFE by Hugh Nissenson; Harper & Row; 159 pages; $15.95 


he English novel was born in forgery. 

Robinson Crusoe never existed. Nei- 
ther did Lemuel Gulliver or Pamela An- 
drews. Yet they all left detailed accounts 
of their lives and adventures, thanks to 
the intercessions of Daniel Defoe, Jona- 
than Swift and Samuel Richardson. As 
readers grew more sophisticated, authors 
in England and the US. felt less obliged 
to offer fiction in the guise of 
fact. But the tradition of the 
imaginary autobiography has 
continued to attract notable 
writers from Dickens and 
Twain to Salinger and Bellow. 
In the right hands, the old trick 
of the sham document can still 
inspire belief and wonder. The 
Tree of Life comes from the 
right hands. 

Author Hugh Nissenson’s 
fifth book and second novel 
purports to be the private diary 
of one Thomas Keene, 42, a 
widower who has settled in 
Richland County, Ohio, on the 
rim of the then unsettled wil- 
derness. His first entry, on July 
1, 1811, is an inventory of his 
credits and debits, including the 
$304 he owes the federal land 
office for the purchase of 160 
acres of farmland. If he knew 
he were writing a story, Keene 
might decide to begin it with 
something more exciting than a 
ledger sheet. But he has no idea, 
of course, what shape his book 
will take. He is innocent of the 
events that await him 

As the days and entries 
multiply, both Keene and the 
people around him assume in- 
creasingly interesting shapes 
He sets up a still to tide himself 
over the first year of farming 
and is soon selling 80 proof 
corn whisky at 32¢ a gallon. He 
| is one of his own best custom- 
| ers. “Drunk” becomes a steady, 
solitary refrain during the fall 
and winter. He also struggles 
with carnal desires. He reads 
and translates erotic passages from Juve- 
nal. When these sessions succeed, he 
writes: Masturbatus sum. Shortly after he 
arrives, he develops a crush on Fanny 
Cooper, the daughter-in-law of the local 
Methodist preacher, whose husband then 
providentially dies of a rattlesnake bite. 
As the diarist’s history slowly emerges, he 
becomes that quintessential hero of 
American literature, the self-exile on the 
run from his past. 

“T took you months ago for an educat- 











black beard, bare feet, 


sent into the wilderness, like 


John the Baptist, 


Revelations of Emanuel 

read any of the latter’s tracts that 
has pressed on me and e 
here. He says, bq creation is a sign of God’s 


Lol comquia for apple pe 


into Satan’s hands, I denied my faith rath- | 


love.’ Hence, 
trees, dirt, and 


ed man,” 
correctly. 


the Rev. Cooper tells Keene, 
For the new settler has kept 


| quiet about his Harvard education and 


the Protestant flock he once ministered to 
in Blue Hill, Me. The loss of his wife, 


whom he did not love, cost him a creed | 


that he did not trust: “In whisky veritas. 
When Abby died, I was left alone with the 
Juvenal. Fearing I had been delivered 


er than face God’s wrath.” He confesses to 
himself: “Within a year, I learned I could 
live without God.” 

Frontier life proves a stern test for be- 
lievers and infidels alike. The only serene 
person in the tiny settlement is John 
Chapman, who is a disciple of the Swed- 
ish mystic Emanuel Swedenborg and la- 
bors under an angel’s commandment to 
plant apple trees. He will later enter 


American legend under the name Johnny 


Appleseed, but for now he serves as a use- 
ful emissary between the whites and the 
nearby encampment of Delaware Indi- 
ans. The local chief has made a treaty of 
peace, but he may not be able to restrain 
his warriors. It is 1812, the British are 
massing on the Canadian border, and the 
Shawnee chief Tecumseh has called for 
all Indians to arise against the settlers. 
Trapped by this turmoil is Lettiece Ship- 
man, a freed slave from Kentucky who 
had hoped to go to Canada. In the mean- 
time, she does laundry and sells sexual fa- 
vors to Keene in return for booze, which 


| he prudently waters beforehand. Be- 


Chapman is famous in these parts for 


his eccentric appearance: shaggy 
board visor, and 
e thinks of himself as 


to prepare the way for the 
Sweden I won't 


e else around 








trothed to Fanny and trying to 
kick his addiction to liquor, 
Keene fantasizes about the time 
when he will enjoy both a white 
and a black woman in his bed. 

What happens instead is a 
burst of violence that would 
seem incredible were it not for 
Keene’s matter-of-fact tran- 
scriptions of what he has seen 
or heard. He and a scouting 
party find three friends massa- 
cred: “Martha’s breasts were 
skinned. They are made by In- 
dians into bullet pouches, says 
Beam.” That juxtaposition of 
horror and information perfect- 
ly captures the genius of this 
imaginary diary. For Nissenson 
has created an apparently 
loose, formless work that is po- 
etic in its artful selectivity 
Scarcely a word is wasted 
Hardly an aspect of the struggle 
to found a new civilization re- 
mains untouched. The Tree of 
Life dramatizes, sometimes 
with almost unbearable intensi- 
ty, the American dream and its 
attendant nightmare. There is 
the heroism of embattled mi- 
grants, some motivated by 
greed or propped up by drink, 
others spurred on by a vision of 
their God’s imperative. There is 
also the tangled, hopeless enmi- 
ty between the invaders and the 
natives and between the whites 
and the blacks who have been | 
made slaves. 

Nissenson, whose previous 
fiction (My Own Ground, A Pile 
of Stones) dealt almost exclu- 
sively with Jewish subjects, ex- 
tends his range with this novel. He never 
steps out of character to make any of its 
burdens explicit. Keene does not know 
the meaning or historical import of the 
events he jots down in what he calls his 
“Waste Book.” No longer able to believe 
in heavenly salvation, he does think of his 
journal as “my hope of Immortality.” It 
will take a few decades to reach a firm 
verdict, but a first reading of The Tree of 
Life strongly suggests that Keene will get 
his wish. By Paul Gray 
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Fossils 


GALAPAGOS 
by Kurt Vonnegut 
Delacorte; 295 pages; $16.95 





layer Piano, Kurt Vonnegut’s 1952 

satire about automation and the 
working stiff, was premature. Cat's Cra- 
dle (1963), an end-of-the-world scenario, 
fared better in the wake of Khrushchev's 
shoe banging and the Cuban missile crisis. 
Slaughterhouse-Five (1969) was, in the ex- 
pression of the day, right on. The novel 
was based on the author's experience as 
an American POW in Dresden when Al- 
lied bombers killed 135,000 civilians. This 
reminder of total war coincided with the 
mayhem of Viet Nam, and Vonnegut the 
cult writer became a popular voice of gen- 
eralized disenchantment. His refrain “So 
it goes” and Olympian reprimands like 
“Goddamn it, you've got to be kind” be- 
came convenient responses to a world 
that seemed out of control. 

Galapagos puts 
Vonnegut one 
more safe step be- 
yond the complex- 
ities of good and 
evil. The narrator 
is an amiable 
phantom named 
Leon Trout, son of 
Kilgore Trout of 
God Bless You, Mr. 
Rosewater and 
Breakfast of 
Champions. Leon 
speaks to us from 
the future, 1 million years after humanity 
is supposed to have extinguished itself. 
Among the survivors are a handful of 
tourists and Ecuadorian Indians on Santa 
Rosalia, an island in the Galapagos. It 
was there, in 1835, that Charles Darwin 
observed the variety of species that in- 
spired his theories of natural selection. 
But according to Vonnegut, nature 
goofed: Homo sapiens’ highly developed 
cerebral lobes were responsible for the 
world’s troubles. Thinking generated 
opinions, rationalizations and a peculiar 
sense of pleasure from cruelty. Says Leon 
the friendly ghost: “This was a very inno- 
cent planet, except for those great big 
brains.” 

What follows is the shady proposition 
that less gray matter means more happi- 
ness—or at least less unhappiness. Given 
a million years on a remote island, nature 
turns humans into seal-like creatures of 
limited intellect. Flippers and sleek skulls 
enable them to swim after fish. There is 
no overpopulation because the earth’s 
pre-eminent consumer is now an interme- 
diate delicacy in the food chain, lunch for 
sharks and killer whales. 

Or so we are told. Vonnegut’s retro- 
grade evolution is a cute idea but a literary 
dead end. Leon allows only a misty 
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glimpse of the sweet by-and-by. The fu- 
ture is not dramatized because the ele- 
ments of drama no longer exist. Instead, 
the narrator tells us about 1986, the year 
humanity took its first step down the evo- 
lutionary ladder. The tale is a burlesque 
that mixes natural history, sitcom humor 
and the Old Testament. For the Flood 
there is conflict, economic disaster and 
pollution; the part of Noah’s Ark is played 
by the Bahia de Darwin, a cruise ship that 
shuttles tourists from Ecuador to the 
Galapagos. There are baggy-pants char- 
acters including a Midwestern con man,a 
widowed schoolteacher, a Japanese com- 
puter wizard and a German sea captain. 
All converge for the Nature Cruise of the 
Century, an event that promises the com- 
pany of Jackie Onassis, Henry Kissinger, 
Mick Jagger, William F. Buckley Jr., 
Walter Cronkite, Rudolf Nureyev and 
Paloma Picasso. 

They do not show, which is the least of 
many disappointments. The structure of 
the novel is like the jumbled contents of an 
old sock drawer, a repository of mis- 
matched pairs and oddments one cannot 
part with. A number of incidents and allu- 
sions seem to have been tucked in as sly 
parodies of contemporary writers: Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez’s fantasy; John Irving's 
gynecology; and Joseph Heller’s ending of 
Catch-22, where Yossarian is last seen 
planning an escape to neutral Sweden. 
There are asterisks next to the names of 
characters marked for death, quotations 
from sources as disparate as Anne Frank 
and Oscar Hammerstein, and arch at- 
tempts at levity (“There certainly was an 
analogy there: Colds and babies were both 
caused by germs which loved nothing so 
much as a mucous membrane”). Even the 
name of Elaine’s Restaurant is tossed in 
like a souvenir matchbook. 

The random nature of Galapagos’ in- 
gredients can be likened to the way nature 
gropes blindly toward new forms. But 
Vonnegut’s latest novel is no happy acci- 
dent; its complacent detachment and sen- 
timental cynicism have been fossilized for 
years. — By R.Z. Sheppard 


Obsession 


STRINDBERG: A BIOGRAPHY 
by Michael Meyer 
Random House; 651 pages; $24.95 


he advantage to being a fanatic is that 

everybody remembers you for your 
obsession. The disadvantage is that no- 
body remembers you for much else. Near- 
ly three-quarters of a century after his 
death, in 1912, Johan August Strindberg 
looms large in the public consciousness as 
the theater’s greatest misogynist, a man 
who never met a woman he couldn't hate. 

The bleakest of Swedes did, in fact, 
think of women as “whores,” including his 
three wives. In brilliant but vitriolic plays 
like Miss Julie (an aristocrat lusts after her 
servant) and Creditors (hell in the shape of 
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a triangle), Strindberg practices his own 
advice to other authors on the treatment of 
female characters: “Accuse them, blacken 
them; abuse them so that they haven’t a 
clean spot—that is dramatic!” His second 
wife, Frida, an Austrian journalist, com- 
pared marriage to Strindberg to “a death 
ride over crackling ice and bottomless 
depths.” There is little evidence that his 
first wife, Siri, a Finnish actress, or his 
third wife, Harriet, a Norwegian actress, 
would have disagreed. 

But to begin and end with this cartoon of 
frothing male vitu- 
peration does noth- 
ing to reveal how a 
Strindberg play can 
still electrify an au- 
dience in 1985, or to 
explain why writers 
as different as 
Kafka and Camus, 
Thomas Mann and 
Jean-Paul Sartre 
have read Strind- 
berg with admira- 
tion bordering on 
reverence. 

Biographer Michael Meyer, accus- 
tomed to tamer Scandinavians (as in his 
1971 Jbsen: A Biography), fails to address 
the fearful Strindberg paradox as forth- 
rightly as he might. He is long on descrip- 
tion, short and cautious on analysis. But in 
the process of collecting data from Strind- 
berg’s life and from some 75 volumes’ 
worth of plays, novels, stories, poems, es- 
says, diaries and letters, Meyer scatters all 
the fascinating and _ self-contradictory 
clues a reader could ask for. Strindberg 
emerges as the most deceptive of fanatics. 
He was “slim and elegant,” fastidious in his 
dress and aristocratic in his bearing, witha 
“trace of shyness.” The great intimidator 
confessed to being “afraid of the dark,” as 
well as of “dogs, horses, strangers.” He did 
not lack that rarest trait of the possessed, a 
sense of humor. He loved Dickens. He 
translated Mark Twain. When the mood 
was upon him, possibly after a few ab- 
sinthes, he strummed his guitar while 
standing on one leg. 

For a single-minded writer, Strind- 
berg’s interests were strangely diverse. In 
addition to being the most prolific of au- 
thors—throwing his pages to the floor as 
fast as they flowed from his pen—he was 
a painter of considerable skill. Before he 
came to the theater, by way of walk-on 
parts at the Royal Theater of Stockholm, 
he studied medicine. Dabbling in alche- 
my, he attempted to produce gold by mix- 
ing copper and iron sulfate. Languages 
enchanted him. He applied himself to 
Chinese and Japanese, and although he 
remained violently anti-Semitic, he decid- 
ed in middle age to learn Hebrew. 

For a decade Strindberg lived in exile 
(Paris, Berlin, Switzerland), and all his life 
he lived as a kind of pilgrim, tracking 
down every cracked new theory, pursuing 
every wild whim in the desperate hope 
that it might lead to the Truth. As an ear- 
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ly modern, caught in the whirlwind and 
helping to agitate it, he understood that he 
inhabited “an age of transition”—at one 
moment “split and vacillating,” at the 
next moment “urgently hysterical.” 

In the best plays of Eugene O'Neill 
and John Osborne, Edward Albee and 
Harold Pinter, wherever anger scalds 
and language blisters, the ghost of this 
strange, contradictory figure hovers in 
the wings. The demons he unleashed from 
his bedroom still wander through films 
and fiction today. As a young man, Strind- 
berg wrote his manifesto: “No spring- 
cleaning is possible, everything must be 
burned, blown to bits.” Here stands the 
classic confession of the artist as terror- 
ist—not a nice man, but very much our 
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Cc esare Lombroso, a high-minded 19th 
century Italian physician, is remem- 
bered for his series of skull measurements 
purporting to show that criminals have 
smaller brains than law-abiding citizens. 
Few criminology textbooks go to print 
without elaborate coverage of Lombroso’s 
folly, a reminder to students that nurture, 
not nature, is responsible for criminal be- 
havior. Now, however, two prominent 
Harvard professors, James Q. Wilson and 
Richard Herrnstein, argue that Lombroso 
was on the right track: no one is born a 
criminal, but many are born with “consti- 
tutional factors” that predispose them to 
serious crime. “There is mounting evi- 
dence,” the professors write in their new 
book Crime and Human Nature (Simon & 
Schuster; $22.95), “that on the average, 
offenders differ from nonoffenders in 
physique, intelligence and personality.” 

Though fair-minded and often gener- 
ous to its intellectual opponents, the book 
is obviously an effort to discredit the 
reigning view that crime is largely, or en- 
tirely, the by-product of poverty, racism, 
broken families and other social distur- 
bances. By focusing narrowly on environ- 
mental conditions that help breed crime, 
the authors write, criminologists overlook 
traits that many offenders seem to share. 
Criminals tend to be young males who are 
muscular rather than thin, and who have 
lower-than-average IQs and impulsive, 
“now’’-oriented personalities, which 
make planning or even thinking about the 
future difficult. While these factors do not 
cause crime, they say, “the evidence 
leaves no doubt” that constitutional traits 
correlate with criminal behavior. 

Wilson is a professor of government 
and author of Thinking About Crime 
(1975). Herrnstein, a psychologist, has 
been a controversial figure since his 1971 
article in the Af/antic stressing the role of 
genetic factors in producing differences in 
IQ scores. The two professors have jointly 
taught a course on crime at Harvard since 
1977. Says Wilson: “There is overwhelm- 
ing evidence first that crime runs in fam- 
ilies and second that early childhood pre- 
cursors of crime seem clear.” One study of 
adoptions in Denmark from 1924 to 1947 
found that chronically criminal biological 
parents were three times as likely to pro- 
duce a chronically criminal son as were 
biological parents with no such convic- 
tions. Other research indicates that seri- 
ous offenders are far more hyperactive 
and difficult as children than non-offend- 
ers. The authors believe these high-risk 
children should be identified and given 
early help. They write: “The abnormal 
need for stimulation that impels a chitd 
toward hyperactivity may later express it- 
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Are Criminals Born, Not Made? 


A new book looks at the predisposition toward lawbreaking 





self in a tendency toward psychopathy 
and its consequences, such as criminal 
behavior.” 

Many of the book’s assertions are 
open to debate, but the most likely to 
draw heavy fire are the freewheeling ru- 
minations on body types and IQs. The au- 
thors cite studies showing that criminals 
tend to be more mesomorphic (muscular) 
and less ectomorphic (linear) than the 





general population. The authors think 
this finding points to a link between body 
type, temperament and crime. Other 
Studies indicate that muscularity is associ- 
ated with an extroverted, high-energy, 
domineering temperament, while an in- 
hibited, restrained person who is likely to 
internalize the rules of society and steer 
clear of crime tends to be thin. 
Criminologists acted rashly in the 
1930s, the authors say, by deciding to ig- 
nore low IQ as a significant factor in 
crime. “For four decades,” they write, 
“large bodies of evidence have consistent- 
ly shown about a ten-point gap between 
the average offender and nonoffender in 
Great Britain and in the U.S.” Though 
the authors make much of this difference, 
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it may mean only that low-IQ criminals 
tend to get caught more often than their 
smarter colleagues. But for the authors, 
the important finding is that low IQ is as- 
sociated with a particular kind of crime: 
impulsive acts with an immediate payoff, 
such as rapes and muggings. Though this 
finding may be interpreted in many ways, 
Wilson and Herrnstein suggest that the 
inability to think or plan past “short time 
horizons” may predispose a person to- 
ward crime. 

Another constitutional flaw, they be- 
lieve, may be at work in remorseless peo- 
ple who lack conscience. If conscience is 
the product of conditioning, they write, 
“persons deficient in conscience may turn 
out to be persons who for various reasons 
resist classic conditioning—they do not 
internalize rules as easily as do others.” 

Leon Kamin, a Princeton psychologist 
who has long opposed Herrnstein in the IQ 
debate, thinks the Wilson-Herrnstein ma- 
terial is based on unsound studies, “Fash- 
ions change in the social sciences,” he says. 
“Sometimes the environmentalists are in 
the saddle, so they will look at fatally 
flawed data and say, ‘Look, these suggest 
an environmental interpretation,’ and oth- 
er times the hereditarians are in the saddle 
and say, ‘Look, these suggest a genetic in- 
terpretation.” The data are fundamentally 
ambiguous, and, in fact, scientists have no 
basis to come to any conclusions with data 
of this sort.” 

Others in the field are more impressed 
by Wilson and Herrnstein. Dr. Frank El- 
liott, emeritus professor of neurology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, though a bit 
dubious about the conclusions on IQ, says 
of the authors, “Theirs is the philosophy of 
this subject which is going to stand. Most of 
the work done on criminality by sociolo- 
gists never mentions heredity. For either 
political or philosophical reasons, they 
don’t like the feeling that your tempera- 
ment or your personality is in any way in- 
fluenced by heredity. That’s nonsense.” 

The authors: have been careful to dis- 
count race as one of the constitutional fac- 
tors that might affect crime rates. They 
write that studies show “race is far less 
important than age, sex, intelligence and 
the other individual factors that vary 
within races.” That may not be enough to 
mollify some liberals in the field, who are 
already beginning to call Crime and Hu- 
man Nature a right-wing book for a right- 
wing age. “This has nothing to do with the 
conservative times,” Wilson insists. “Do 
not put the book in that framework.” 

The book, in fact, is not overwhelm- 
ingly convincing, but it is in tune with the 
times, and may help restore some balance 
in its field. Wilson admits that the case for 
biological factors in crime was jettisoned 
in the early 1960s partly because of the 
shifting temper of the country. It may 
catch on again now because of a different 
national mood. —By John Leo. Reported by 
Valenice Castronovo/New York 
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Mr. and Mrs. Martin Arrouge (Norma Shearer) —Sun Valley 


IN 1986 
IT HAPPENS IN SUN VALLEY 


Dies the first week of February 1986, 
Sun Valley and SKI Magazine will collaborate to stage America’s 50th Ski Birthday, a seven-day 
celebration of the achievements wrought in the golden years, 1936 to 1986. Among some of the 
events planned are... 


On-hill demonstrations of the evolution of An exhibition of outstanding historical ski 
ski techniques over 50 years. artifacts from the national ski museum in 
A festival of American ski films made Ishpeming, Michigan. 

between 1936 and 1986. The Big Birthday Party: A costume ball 
A giant commemorative ski race for and fashion show, with guests wearing 
everyone, from college alumni teams apres-ski fashions of the last 50 years 

to ex-members of the 10th Mountain Plus parties, reunions, receptions and 
Division. surprises... 

The Duchin Cup Celebrity Race, sponsored And, SKI Magazine Week, a program of 
by Peter Duchin. workshops on the state of the industry for 
An Antique Ski Race. ski business executives. 


A celebration of the golden anniversaries of modern American skiing, Sun Valley and SKI Magazine 
FEBRUARY | TO FEBRUARY 7, 1986, at Sun Valley, Idaho 


PLAN NOW TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS EXTRAORDINARY EVENT 


Magazine 
For reservations, call A.C.T. Travel, 30 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10017, (212) 697-9550 or 10100 Santa Monica Blvd. , 
Los Angeles, CA. 90067, (213) 201-0606 
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Choose one of the 5 valuable sets below as your introduction 
to membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


You simply agree to buy 4 books within the next two years. 
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The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire by Edward 
Gibbon. Edited by J. B. Bury 
for $2495 (Pub. prices total $300) 


The definitive Bury edition of the most acclaimed 
history of all. Gibbon evokes a world of grandeur 
and decadence, masterfully tracing its collapse | 
under emperors noble and ignoble. Seven-volume 

set, newly available with maps and illustrations on 
long-lasting acid-free paper, quarter-bound in 
genuine leather. 





English Monarchs 
for $21 95 (Pub. price $255.50) 


New portraits of the monarchs who shaped England's 
early history: Edward the Confessor; William the Con- 
ueror; Henry II, a unifier in a turbulent era; Edward 
VV Richard III, possibly neither hunchbacked nor evil; 
Henry VII, the first Tudor; willful Henry VIII. 7 illus- 

trated volumes. 


The Compact 
Edition of 
The Oxford 
English Dictionary 
for $24.95 


(Pub. price $175) 
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lhe Encyclopedia of Philosophy “The most complete, most The Story of Civilization 

Of er scholarly dictionary of the by Will and Ariel Durant 
for $2495 (Pub. price $225) English language"—The ¢ c 
Regarded as the most comprehensive encyclopedia of Christian Science Monitor. for $29.95 (Pub. prices total $335.45) 
philosophy ever published, this superb set compiled in Through photoreduction, For almost half a century Will and Ariel Durant traced the 
collaboration with the world’s foremost philosophers the original 13-volume set continuity of world history —the religions and philosophies, the 
encompasses all aspects of ancient, ead eect modern, has been reproduced in political and economic tides, the arts and sciences, the customs 
Eastern and Western thought. The four volumesrepre- _ this two-volume Compact and conquests—to show the foundations of society today. A 
sent an essential aid for students and a rewarding Edition. A Bausch & Lomb Book-of-the-Month Club exclusive for almost 50 years, the 
reference source for home libraries. magnifying glassisincluded. Durants’ illustrated masterwork is history come alive. 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 A188-10-1 Fither Or 


Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month Club and send me either the one set I've 
checked in the “Either” boxes at right, billing me the appropriate amount, plus shipping and 
handling charges, or the four books I've listed in the “Or” column, billing me $2, plus shipping 


Check one box only Indicate by number the 
four books you want 














! 
: 
| and handling charges. In either case, I agree to buy four additional books from the Club over 912 Compact | ' 
the next two years. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. OED $24.95 I 
1 913. The Story | 
1 Name. ne of Civ. $29.95 | 
1 (Please print plainly) — 
917. Ency. of | 
Address. Apt. Philosophy $24.95 
1 
1 City 951. Decline and | 
| Fall of the Roman l 
] Stat Zip. Empire $24.95 i 
ate. 2 
| Prices shown are US. prices. Outside the US., prices are generally higher 962. English l 
4 » Monarchs $21.95 
| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB* ee | 
America’s Bookstore® since 1926. 5-64 5.04 a 





Choose any 4 books below for ‘2 as your introduction 
to membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


You simply agree to buy 4 books within the next two years. 
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497 Pub. price $17.95 108 Pub. price $14.95 
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PHILIP ZIEGLER 
476 Pub. price $24.95 675 Pub. price $25 422 Pub price $25 065 Pub. price $17.95 


678 Pub. price $25 
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Practice and 
Pronciples 





Modern 
English 
Usage &3 


294 Pub. price $19.95 118 Pub. price $15 608 Pub. price $16.96 244 Pub. price $17.95 582 Pub. price $19.95 


Facts about Membership 
Asamember you will receive the Book-of-the- 
Month Club News® 15 times a year (about every 
3% weeks). Every issue reviews a Selection and 
more than 125 other books that we call Alternates, 
which are carefully chosen by our editors. If you 
want the Selection, do nothing. It will be shipped 
to you automatically. If you want one or more 
Alternates—or no book at all—indicate your 
decision on the Reply Form and return it by the 
specified date. Return Privilege: If the News is 
delayed and you receive the Selection without hav- 
ing had 10 days to notify us, you may return it for 
credit at our expense. Cancellations: Membership 
may be discontinued, either by you or by the Club, 
at any time after you have bought 4 additional 
books. Join today. With savings and choices like 
these, no wonder Book-of-the-Month Club is 522 Pub. price $22.50 016 Pub. price $13.95 127 Pub. price $17.50 414 Pub. price $16.95  °608 Pub. price $17.95 


751 Pub. price $22.50 
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Progression 


$70 Pub. price $20.95 ‘717 Pub price $12.95 435 Pub. price $17.95 





America’s Bookstore. “Weight Watchers” and Quick Start* are registered trademarks of Weight Watchers intemnatonal, Inc. 
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The Man Did Make Movies 





Orson Welles: 1915-1985 


é here are no second acts in Ameri- 
can lives,” wrote F. Scott Fitzger- 
ald, who died in 1940 a few miles from the 
Hollywood editing table where Orson 
Welles was giving birth to his own screen 
legend with Citizen Kane. The sin 
of Welles’ life was that it had two comple- 
mentary, all-American acts: heroic trage- 
dy, then celebrity farce. By the time he 
was 25, Welles had traveled the world, 
appeared at the Gate Theater in Dublin, 
stormed Broadway with crackling, sepul- 
chral productions of Shakespeare and The 
Cradle Will Rock, scared America out of 
its wits with his War of the Worlds radio 
caprice, and served as producer, director, 
co-author and star of the most influential 
work in film history. Praised and vilified 
as a boy genius, Welles was now con- 
demned, or condemned himself, to live 
out the myth. It finally has outlived him. 
Last week the Magnificent Cumbersome 
died in his Los Angeles home from com- 
plications of cardiovascular disease. 
Wicked irony dogged every turn of his 
career. If his theater magic had been pre- 
served on film, Welles might be known to- 
day as a great actor-manager who also 
dabbled in movies. If the films had not 
been preserved, Welles’ trim exuberance 
would not have so cuttingly mocked the 
Falstaffian corpulence of his maturity. One 
generation knows him as the brilliant light 
that Hollywood failed and as the guy Rita 
Hayworth married before Aly Khan. An- 
other generation thinks of him as a wine 
salesman, ballast at a Dean Martin Roast 
table and butt of Johnny Carson’s “fat” 


Portrait of the boy genius as an old man 
The light that Hollywood failed. 


jokes, all of which he bore with wounded 
dignity. Welles’ premature burial in the 
flesh of his profligacy and self-destruction 
needs to be mourned. But it is helpful to re- 
call that his life was not simply a caution- 
ary fable. The man did make movies. 

To a Hollywood that capered through 
the Depression, Welles introduced the 
cinema of melancholy. With Citizen 
Kane—a tale of power and love, and the 
loss of both—American film found the 
dark, seductive side of its own success sto- 
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ry. For the next decade, domestic dramas, 
spy pictures and detective thrillers would 
be shrouded in expressionist shadows and 
shot with oblique camera angles. Kane's 
multiple-narrator format announced that 
no one was to be trusted with the whole 
truth; the camera could lie too, and we 
would have to decide whether to believe 
it. Welles dragged the movies into mod- 
ernism, with sequences that keep playing 
in any film lover’s imaginary screening 
room: the three-story family squabble in 
The Magnificent Ambersons (1942); the 
hall-of-mirrors gunfight in The Lady from 
Shanghai (1948); the sinuous tracking 
shot that opens Touch of Evil (1958) with a 
bang; the magnificent pacifist battle scene 
in Chimes at Midnight/ Falstaff (1966); 
and the Chinese-box structure of F for 
Fake (1975). The last title was appropri- 
ate, for Welles ended his directorial film 
career as he began it, with elegant sleight 
of hand at 24 frames per second. 

He directed a dozen features in 45 
years, made up-in-smoke deals for dozens 
more, started an additional four films that 
remain out there, tantalizingly unfinished. 
None of his post- Kane Hollywood pictures 
was made to his specifications; studio 
bosses cut Ambersons by 43 minutes. To fi- 
nance his own pictures he became a suc- 
cessful strolling player: something of a 
matinee idol in Jane Eyre (1944), the wry 
incarnation of postwar evil in The Third 
Man (1949) and any number of lowing 
hierarchs and potentates in his nearly 30- 
year exile from another chance to astonish 
Hollywood. Now that he is dead, the in- 
dustry that discarded him will nominate 
him for sainthood. It may also realize that 
in his life it has a surefire biopic: Citizen 
Welles. But who, now that he is dead, 
would play the title role? More important, 
who could direct it? — By Richard Corliss 








HOSPITALIZED. Richard Penniman, 52, 
Evangelical minister who as the flashy, 
flamingly androgynous wailer Little 
Richard helped usher in the rock revolu- 
tion in the ‘50s with such hits as Tutti 
Frutti and Long Tall Sally; with a broken 
leg and bruised ribs, received when he lost 
control of a sports car and hit a telephone 
pole; in Los Angeles. 


HOSPITALIZED. Peggy Lee, 65, cool, cot- 
tony-voiced song stylist (Fever, Lover): in 
stable condition following double bypass 
coronary surgery after she was stricken 
with chest pains; in New Orleans. The op- 
eration, her second for heart problems 
this year, forced her to miss a White 
House performance last week. 


DIED. Nelson Riddle, 64, composer-orches- 
trator whose rich, driving arrangements 
were individually fitted to the styles of 
such pop greats as Judy Garland, Nat 
Cole, Linda Ronstadt and, most memora- 
bly, Frank Sinatra; of a heart attack; in 








Los Angeles. Riddle also composed for 
TV (his Theme from Route 66 was a pop 
hit in 1962), and his score for the 1974 
film The Great Gatsby won an Oscar. 


DIED. Yul Brynner, 65, exotic, prepotent ac- 
tor whose near total identification with 
the role of the dictatorial but endearing 
King of Siam, whom he portrayed in 
4,625 performances of The King and I 
over 34 years as well as in the 1956 film, 
and for which he won a Tony Award and 
an Oscar, almost obscured his achieve- 
ments as a movie performer, photogra- 
pher and TV director; after a two-year 
battle with cancer; in New York City. He 
was born Taidje Khan on Sakhalin Is- 
land, off the coast of Siberia, to a Ruma- 
nian Gypsy mother and a Swiss-Mongo- 
lian father. Reared in Peking and Paris, 
he was a cabaret singer and circus acro- 
bat before becoming an actor, arriving in 
the US. in 1941 and making his Broad- 
way debut in the 1946 Lute Song. He 
brought his bald-pated, brooding persona 





to three dozen films, most notably The 
Ten Commandments (1956), The Brothers 
Karamazov (1958) and The Magnificent 
Seven (1960). 


DIED. Roger Miles Blough, 81, scholarly, 
reserved chairman from 1955 to 1969 of 
USS. Steel, then the nation’s fourth-larg- 
est company in terms of assets and the 
flagship of U.S. industry, who in 1962 
had the misfortune to tangle with Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy over a proposed 
steel-price rise; in Hawley, Pa. An infu- 
riated Kennedy called out several feder- 
al departments and 
agencies, including 
the antitrust divi- 
sion and the FBI, to 
investigate US. 
Steel; Blough had to 
back down from the 
price boost after 
other steel compa- 
nies declined to fol- 
low his firm’s lead. 
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No other big screen TV 
gives you impact like this. 








Introducing the Magnavox 
37” TV stereo receiver/ 
monitor. 


Big screen TV was invented 
for one reason and one reason 
only—to make viewing more 
lifelike. And no one does that 
like Magnavox. 

After all, no one else has our 
exclusive liquid-coupled optics, 
which give 25% better contrast 
than our previous systems. 
What's more, we give you an 
advanced full comb filter, an 
innovation that produces 
sharper, crisper images. 

Of course, the impact of our 
picture is only a part of the 
picture. Our new 37" set also 
has a special expanded stereo 
sound system. Its powerful 
integrated circuit creates a 
uniquely full sound that brings 
the picture you're watching 
even more alive. 

In addition, we've added an 
18-function remote control that 
lets you adjust the sound or 
even switch to VCR or cable 
without leaving your seat. A full 
jack panel that has computer 
monitor capability. And a styl- 
ish design that takes up less 
floor space than a 25" console. 

The new Magnavox 37” TV. No 
matter how you look at if, it’s a 


knockout. 
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The Demagogue in the Crowd 


he audience leaped to embrace the speaker while sitting 

still. They ate him up. His words were devoured the way 
seals snap at fish. You could see the words settle in the crowd’s 
bellies; 25,000 satisfied customers packing New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden last Monday night to hear Minister 
Louis Farrakhan, head of the Nation of Islam, bring his dual 
message of self-help and hate. The message of hate predominat- 
ed. How the crowd hungered for that meal. At the words of defi- 
ance they stood and roared. At the in-jokes they laughed joyfully. 
At the derisive words they smiled and sneered. The converted at- 
tended the preacher. 

Why hasn't the press observed that he reminds them of Je- 
sus, demanded Farrakhan to cheers, applause. “Jesus was hated 
by the Jews. Farrakhan is hated by the Jews” [more cheers, 
knowing laughter|. “Who were the enemies of Jesus?” [cries of 
“Jews!"|. “The Jewish lobby has a stranglehold on the U.S. Gov- 
ernment” [cries of “Yes!,” “Tell ‘em, Brother!"). “I am your last 
chance, Jews.” It will be too late “when God puts you in the 
oven” [ovation, delight). 

And yet: “They call me racist, 
they call me bigoted, they call me 
anti-Semitic.” No! You, Brother Far- 
rakhan? What could those reporters 
be thinking of? 

Still, it wasn’t Farrakhan who 
got you down Monday night, or the 
gang of preliminary speakers railing 
against the Jewish domination of Hol- 
lywood and the international Jewish 
conspiracy. It wasn’t the savage cour- 
tesies of the people who checked the 
audience for weapons; all 25,000 were 
frisked individually. It wasn’t the uni- 
forms of the Fruit of Islam guards, 
men in deep blue caps and suits, look- 
ing like parodies of club-car porters, 
or the female guards surrounding Far- 
rakhan as he spoke, wearing white kepis and robes that looked 
like doormen’s coats. Nothing that occurred on stage was more 
or less troubling than watching a drunk in a subway cursing the 
“niggers” or the “spics.” 

It was the audience that froze the night, the mostly young, 
carefully dressed crowd of black men, women and children who 
had clearly come home to Brother Farrakhan. Discount some of 
their zeal as a thumb-your-nose-at-Whitey exercise. Discount 
some as exuberance or hysteria in numbers. Still, the Garden 
heaved with hatred. If you closed your eyes you could picture all 
the hate mobs ever—K homeini’s mob, Kahane’s mob. Their ha- 
tred was palpable, enormous. It changed reality. Suddenly the 
crowd was in the millions, encompassing the living and the dead. 

Farrakhan is a demagogue, though not much of one. Com- 
pared with North Carolina’s Senator Bob Reynolds, who in 1939 
likened the Nazi invasion of Czechoslovakia to the American 
pioneer spirit, Farrakhan is rational. Compared with the old 
antiblack, anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish demagogues of the South, 
like “Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of South Carolina, who boasted to 
the Senate, “We shot the Negroes” and “we are not ashamed of 
it,” Farrakhan is harmless, at least for the present. He uses the 
basic demagogue’s tools of swinging illogically from one emo- 
tional touchstone to another, of performing little body shivers 
that tickle his listeners, of sounding threatening one moment, 
sweet-talking the next and—essential device—of saying “love” 
as frequently as possible. But he lacks the timing and the verbal 
gifts of a virtuoso hatemonger. If Monday night’s audience had 
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not already been with him when they entered, Farrakhan could 
not have won them to his side. 

But the crowd were not only predisposed to Farrakhan, they 
seemed to be ahead of him, rising to his message so eagerly it was 
hard to tell if the incitement preceded the response. Farrakhan’s 
male guards, who sat lined up in chairs facing forward on the 
stage, were trained to leap to attention whenever the audience 
went wild, as if creating a sudden row of exclamation points. The 
drill suggested that the audience must have been bursting to ex- 
press its hatred all along. It seemed so. Farrakhan may be a sec- 
ond-rate demagogue, but he has some first-rate hate to play with. 

That hate is directed straight at Jews, not “Zionists” or “Is- 
rael” or any other euphemism employed on Monday night. 
Black anti-Semitism is a special sore spot with Jewish Ameri- 
cans, some of whom gave their lives in the civil rights wars of the 
1950s and 1960s. Many more blacks have stood side by side with 
Jews against bigotry than have stood against them. Yet lately 
some black ministers and politicians have sounded ambivalent 
about Farrakhan, praising the self-help program as valuable and 

treating the bigotry as a minor flaw. 
Writers such as James Baldwin and 
Richard Wright have warned that 
anti-Semitic feelings run deep in 
black communities, where Jewish 
shopkeepers and landlords were the 
only whites within reach and thus 
came to represent white oppression 
generally. Being anti-Semitic often 
seemed a way for blacks to join forces 
with the white Christian majority, to 
gain acceptability by turning on an- 
other minority. 

In spirit, Farrakhan’s followers 
are already allied with white Ameri- 
can anti-Semitism; Farrakhan delib- 
erately appeals to that. Recently 
Thomas Metzger, a white supremacist 

and former leader of the Ku Klux Klan, contributed $100 to Far- 
rakhan’s cause in a not-so-odd gesture of alliance. Haters know 
haters. But who make up these seething crowds? What are they 
like alone with their minds? Their minds were not searched at 
the doors. Who was that woman with the ecstatic gaze? Your 
daughter's teacher? 

People wonder why journalists make so much of Farrakhan; 
this is one reason why. If Farrakhan were a single voice in the 
wind, little would be risked by letting him bellow without notice. 
But he has accomplices in tens of thousands of secret haters who 
are at least as dangerous as their hero because they are anony- 
mous. The press may or may not “create” Farrakhan, but it does 
not create the silent haters. If everyone turned his face away 
from Farrakhan or those like him, how would people know the 
extent of his supporters, or their own peril? 

Not that peril was what one really felt last Monday night. No 
matter how often the hate words spilled, no matter how loud the 
approval, a sense of reality prevailed: this is an unimpressive 
man with a relatively small knot of believers. If it is true that 
from time to time demagogues get too far in the democracy, it is 
also true that eventually a decent, awakened majority always 
brings them low. Yet even a limited display of this kind is infuri- 
ating and scary. It seizes the imagination and grows immense. 
After the speech a fifth column of haters walked down the Gar- 
den ramps and out into the city, each brooding in his private 
storm and waiting for a sign. In the morning they mingled with 
the world. — By Roger Rosenblatt 
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The luxurious 
difference between 
riding the road and 


managing it. introduc- 


ing a luxury car that won't take 
you for a ride. You're now in 
charge of every bump, curve 
and thrill. Your on-hand resources 
include four-wheel independent 


suspension and front-wheel trac- 
tion. An available anti-skid brak- 


ing system and a choice of three 


suspension levels: standard, 


sporty, or European. 


Don't just ride the road. 


Manage it. No matter what it 
manages to throw at you. 


There is a special feel 


in ” Uf jie i 
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Let's get it together...buckle up. ===== 
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By US. Gov't. testing method. 


ALL BRAND STYLES ABOVE ARE 100mm. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette copoaeaiuaannanatauacres ancien: 
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